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SLANG. 


Ir has been a pleasant conceit with philo- 
sophers and writers to distinguish the suc- 
cessive ages of what, in the plenitude of their 
wisdom, they call the world, by some metallic 
nickname. We have had the Golden Age, 
and the Silver Age, the Age of Iron, and the 
Age of Bronze; this present era will, per- 
haps, be known to our grandchildren as the 
age of Electro-plating, from its general 
tendency to shams and counterfeits; and, 
when the capital of the Anglo-Saxon Empire 
shall be, some hundreds of years hence, some- 
where in the South Seas, or in the centre of 
Africa or interior of China, the age that is to 
come may be known as the Age of Platina 
or that of Potassium, or some one of the 
hundreds of new metals, which will, of course, 
be discovered by that time. 

However, this present age may be distin- 
guished by future generations, whether ferru- 
ginously, or auriferously, or argentinally, there 
can be no doubt that the Victorian era will 
be known hereafter—and anything but favour- 
ably, I surmise—as an epoch of the most un- | 
scrupulous heterodoxy in the application of | 
names, What was once occasionally tole- 
rated as a humorous aberration, afterwards 
degenerated into folly and perversity, and 
is now a vice and a nuisance. Without 
the slightest regard to the proprieties of 
nomenclature, or to what I may call 
the unities of signification, we apply 
names to objects, abstractions, and persons 
stupidly, irrationally, and inconsistently : com- 
pletely ignoring the nature, the quality, the 
gender, the structure of the thing, we prefix 
to it a name which not only fails to convey 
an idea of what it materially is, but actually 
obscures and mystifies it. A persistence 
in such a course must inevitably tend to 
debase, and corrupt that currency of speech 
which it has been the aim of the greatest 
scholars and publicists, from the days of 
Elizabeth downwards, to elevate, to improve, 
and to refine; and, if we continue the reck- 
less and indiscriminate importation and in- 
corporation into our language of every cant 
term of speech from the columns of American | 
newspapers, every Canvas Town epithet from 
the vocabularies of gold-diggers, every bastard | 
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a lexicon by an advertising tradesman to puft 
his wares, every slip-slop Gallicism from 
the shelves of the sieanletieg library; if 
we persist in yoking Hamlets of adjectives 
to Hecubas of nouns, the noble English 
tongue will become, fifty years hence, a mere 
dialect of colonial idioms, enervated ultramon- 
tanisms and literate slang. The fertility of a 
language may degenerate into the feculence 
of weeds and tares: should we not rather, 
instead of raking and heaping together worth- 
less novelties of expression, endeavour to weed, 
to expurgate, to epurate ; to render, once more, 
wholesome and pellucid that which was once 
a “well of English undefiled,” and rescue it 
from the sewerage of verbiage and slang ? 
The Thames is to be purified; why not the 
language ? Should we not, instead of dabbling 
and dirtying the stream, endeavour to imitate 
those praiseworthy men of letters who, at 
Athens, in that most miserable and forlorn 
capital of the burlesque kingdom of Greece 
have laboured, and successfully laboured, in 
the face of discountenance, indifference, igno- 
rance, and a foreign court, to clear the Greek 
language from the barbarisms of words and 
phrases, Venetian, Genoese, French, Lingua 
Franca, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Spanish, 
Sclavonic, Teutonic which, in the course of 
successive centuries of foreign domination and 
oppression, had crept into it ; and now (though 
in the columns of base-priced newspapers, 
printed on rotten paper with broken type) 
give the debates of a venal chamber, and the 
summary of humdrum passing events, in the 
language of Plato and Socrates. These men 
have done more good and have raised a more 
enduring monument to the genius of their 
country, than if they had reared again every 
column of the Acropolis, or brought back 
every fragment of the Elgin marbles from 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

It is no excuse for this word-sinning of ours 
to say, that we have learnt a great portion 
of our new-fangled names and expressions 
from America. The utterer is as bad as the 
coiner. It is true that our traus-atlantic 
cousins have not only set us the example, but 
have frequently surpassed us in their eager- 
ness to coin new words, and to apply names 
to things with which they have not the 
remotest relation. The Americans call New 
York the “empire city,” as if a city—and in 
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a a sepehls adse—eoe be under any 
circumstances an empire. Another town of 
theirs is the “crescent city,” and so fond of 
the name of city are they, that they fre- 
quently apply it to a group of half-a-dozen 
log cabins and a whisky shop in a marsh, on 
the banks of some muddy, fever-haunted 
river. Every speculator in “town lots” 
(slang again) in the States has founded half- 
a-dozen such “ cities.” 

In the United States if half-a-dozen news- 
paper editors, post-masters, and dissenting 
ministers, two or three revolvers, a bowie 
knife, a tooth-pick, and a plug of tobacco get 
together in the bar room of an hotel, the 
meeting is forthwith called a “caucus” or a 
“mass meeting.” If Joel J. Wainwright 
blows out General Zebedee Ruffle’s brains on 
the New Orleans levee, it is not murder but 
a“ difficulty.” In South America, if a score 
of swarthy outlaws—caliing themselves gen- 
erals and colonels, and who were muleteers 
the week before—meet in an outhouse to 
concert the assassination of the dictator of 
the republic, (who may have been the land-| great-sea 
lord of a venta or a hide jobber a year ago,) 
the ragged conclave calls itself a “pronuncia- 
mento.” 

And touching the use of the terms, “ mons- 
ter,” “mammoth,” “leviathan,” how very 
trying have those misplaced words become ! 
Their violent transformation from substan- 
tives into adjectives is the least of their 


wrongs; the poor harmless animals have 
been outraged im a hundred ways besides. 


The monster, I believe, first became ac- 


quainted with a meeting in connection with | 
that great agitator, socalm now in Glasnevin | 


cemetery, and whose agitation has been fol- 
lowed by such a singular tranquillity and 
apathy in the land he agitated. As some- 
thing possibly, but not necessarily expressing 
hugeness (for the most diminutive objects 
may be monstrous) the term of monster 
was not inapplicable. But in a very few 
months every re-union of four-and-twenty 
fiddlers ina row was dubbed a monster con- 
cert ; a loaf made with a double allowance of 
dough was a monster loaf; every confec- 
tioner’s new year’s raffle was a monster 
twelfth cake; we had monster slop-selling 
shops, and the monster pelargonium drove 
our old familiar friend, the enormous goose- 
berry, from the field. Then came the mam- 
moth. An American speculator—who in the 
days when spades were spades, would have 
been called a showman, but who called him- 
self a “ professor and a tiger king,” neither of 
which he was—had a horse, some hands above 
the ordinary standard of horseflesh, and 
forthwith called him the mammoth horse. 
That obsolete animal the Mammoth being 
reputed to have been of vast dimensions, 
we to the horse this new nickname ; but 
in a short time there started up from all 
aera, of the Anglo-Saxon globe, from 
sky, the earth, and from the waters 
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ander’ the earth, a plethora of sininmothe, 
The wretched antediluvian beast was made 
to stand godfather to unnumbered things 
that «crawled, and things that crept, and 
things that had life, and things that had 
not. The mammoth caves of Kentucky 
howled from across the Atlantic. Peaceable 
tradesmen hung strange signs and wonders 
over their shop doors ; and we heard of mam- 
moth dust pans, and mammoth loo tables, 
and mammoth tea trays. Large conger eels, 
fruits of unusual growth, and cheeses made 
considerably larger than was convenient, 
were exhibited in back streets at sixpence a 
head, under the false pretence of being mam- 
moths. If anybody made anything, or saw 
anything, or wrote anything big, it became 
a mammoth, that the credulous might suppose 
the Titans, Anak and all his sons, were come 
again, and that there were giants in the land. 
We wait patiently for a plesiosaurus pump- 
kin, or an ichthyosaurus Rodehar ; and we 
shall have them in good time, together with 
leviathan lsp-dags, behemoth butterflies, and 
ent parliamentary speeches. 

an urglars, beggars, impostors, and 
swindlers will have their slang jargon to the 
end of the chapter. Mariners too, will use the 
terms of their craft,and mechanics will borrow 
from the technical vocabulary of their trade. 
And there are cant words and terms tradi- 
tional in schools and colleges, and in the 
playing of games, which are orally authorised 
if not set down in written lexicography. But 
so universal has the use of slang terms be- 
come, that, in all societies, they are frequently 
substituted for, and have almost usurped the 
place of wit. An audience will sit in a 
theatre and listen to a string of brilliant 
witticisms, with perfect immobility ; but let 
some fellow rush forward and roar out “ It’s 
all serene,” or “Catch ’em alive, oh!” (this 
last is sure to take) pit, boxes, and gallery 
roar with laughter. 

I cannot find much tendency to the employ- 
ment of slang in the writings of our early 
humorists. Setting aside obsolete words and 
phrases rendered obscure by involution, there 
are not-a hundred incomprehensible terms in 
all Shakspeare’s comedies, The glut of com- 
mentators to the paucity of disputed words is 
the best evidence of that. We can appreciate 
the humour of Butler, the quaintness of 
Fuller, the satire of Dryden, the wit of Con- 
greve and Wycherly, nay, even the scur- 
rilities of Mr. Tom Brown, as clearly as 
though they had been written yesterday. In 
Swift’s Polite Conversation, among all the 
homely and familiar sayings there is no slang; 
and you may be sure, if there had been any of 
that commodity floating about in polite circles 
then, the Dean would have been the man to 
dish it up for posterity. Fielding and Smollett, 
in all their pictures of life, with all their 
coarseness oe indecency, put little slang into 
the mouths of their characters. Even Mr. 
Jonathan Wild the great, who, from his 
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position and antecedents, must have been a 
master of slang in every shape, makes but 
little use of it im his conversation. And in 
that rogue’s epic—that biographia flagitiosa 
—the Beggars’ Opera—we can understand 
Macheath, Filch, Jenny Diver, and Mat of 
the Mint without dictionary or glossary. 
The only man who wrote slang was Mr, Ned 
Ward; but that worthy cannot be taken as 
an exemplar of the polite, or even of the 
ordinary conversation of his day. 

It may be objected to me that although 
there may be a large collection of slang 
words floating about, they are made use 
of only by leose, or at best illiterate per- 
sous, and are banished from refined society. 
This may be begging the question, but I 
deny the truth of the objection. If words 
mot to be found in standard dictionaries, not 
authorized by writings received as classics, 
and for which no literary or grammatical 
precedents can be adduced, are to be called 
slang—I will aver that you shall not read 
one single parliamentary debate as reported 
in a first-class newspaper, without meeting 
with scores of slang words. Whatever may 
be the claims of the Commons’ House to 
collective wisdom, it is as a whole an assembly 
of educated gentlemen. From Mr. Speaker 
in his chair to the Cabinet ministers whisper- 
ing behind it—from mover to seconder, from 
true blue protectionist to extremest radical, 
‘Mr. Barry’s New House echoes and re-echoes 
with slang, You may hear slang every day 
in term from barristers in their robes, at 
every mess table, at every bar mess, at every 
college commons, in every club dining-room. 

Thus, with great modesty and profound 
submission, I must express my opinion either 
that slang should be proscribed, banished, 
pean , or that a New Dictionary should 

compiled, in which al] the slayg terms 
now in use among educated men, ahd made 
use of in publications of established character, 
should be registered, etymologised, explained, 
and aemeat with the lexicographic stamp, 
that we may have chapter and verse, mint 
and: hall-mark for our slang. Let the new 
dictionary contain’a well-digested array of the 
multitude of synonyms for familiar objects 
floating about ; let them give a local habita- 
tion and a name to all the little by-blows of 
language skulking and rambling about our 
speech, like the ragged little Sodene about 
our shameless streets, and give them a settle- 
ment and a parish. If the evil of slang has 
grown too gigantic to be suppressed, let us at 
least give it decency by legalising it ; else, 
assuredly, this age will be branded by pos- 
terity with the ca of jabbering a broken 


dialect in preference to speaking a nervous 
and dignified language ; and our wits will be 


sneered at and undervalued as mere word- 
twisters, who supplied the lack of humour by 
a vulgar facility of low language. 

The compiler of such a dictionary would 
have no light task. I can imagine him at 
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work in the synonymous department. Only 
consider what a vast multitude of equivalents 
the perverse ingenuity of our slanginess has 
invented for the one generic word Money. 
Money—the bare, plain, simple word itself— 
has a sonorous, significant ring in its sound, 
and might have sufficed, yet we substitute for 
it—tin, rhino, blunt, rowdy, stumpy, dibbs, 
browns, stuff, ready, mopusses, shiners, dust, 
chips, chinkers, pewter, horsenails, brads, 
Seventeen synonyms to one word ; and then 
we come to species—pieces of money, Suvee 
reigns are yellow-boys, cooters, quids ; crown- 

i are bulls and cart-wheels; shillings, 

bs, or benders ; sixpenny-pieces are fiddlers 
and tizzies; fourpenny pieces, joeys or bits; 
pence, browns, or coppers and mags. To say 
that a man is without money, or in poverty, 
some persons remark that he is down on his 
luck, hard up, stumped up, in Queer Street, 
under a cloud, up a tree, quisby, done up, sold 
up, in a fix. To express that he is rich, we 
say that he is warm, comfortable, that he has 
feathered his nest, that he has lots of tin, or 
that he has plenty of stuff, or is worth a 
plum, 

For the one word drunk, besides the autho- 
rised synonyms tipsy, inebriated, intoxicated, 
I fimd of unauthorised or slang equivalents 
the astonishing number of thirty-two, viz.: in 
liquor, disguised therein, lushy, bosky, buffy, 
boozy, mops and brooms, half-seas-over, far- 

one, tight, not. able to see a hole through a 
adder, three sheets in the wind, foggy, 
screwed, hazy, sewed up, mooney, muddled, 
muzzy, swipey, lumpy, obfuscated, muggy, 
beery, winey, slewed, on the ran-tan, on the 
re-raw, groggy, ploughed, cut, and in his 
cups. 

For one article of drink, gin, we have ten 
synonyms ; max, juniper, gatter, duke, jackey, 
tape, blue-ruin, cream of the valley, white 
satin, old Tom. 

Synonymous. with a man, are a cove, a 
chap, a cull, an article, a codger, a buffer. A 

utleman is a swell, anob, a tiptopper; a 
ow person is a snob, a sweep, and a scurf, 
and in Scotland, a gutter-blood. Thieves 
are prigs, cracksmen, mouchers, gonophs, 
go-alongs. To steal is to prig, to pinch, to 
collar, to nail, to grab, to nab. Togo or run 
away is to hook it, to bolt, to take tracks, to 
een to slope, te step it, to mizzle, to 
paddle, to cut, to cut your stick, to evaporate, 
to vamose, to be off, to vanish, and to tip 
your rags a gallop. For the verb to beat I can 
at once find fourteen synonyms: thus, tothravh, 
to lick, to leather, to hide, to tan, to larrup, 
to wallop, to pummel, to whack, to whop, to 
towel, to maul, to quilt, to pay. A horse isa 
nag, a prad, a tit, a serew. A donkey isa 
moke, a neddy. A policeman is a peeler, a 
bobby, a crusher; a soldier a swaddy, a 
lobster, a red herring. To pawn is to spout, 
to pop, to lumber, to blue. The hands 
are mauleys, and the fingers flippers. The 
feet are steppers; the boots crabshells, or 
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trotter cases, or grabbers. Food is grub, 
prog, and crug; a hackney cab is a 
shoful ; a Punch’s show a schwassle-box ; a 
five pound note is a flimsy; a watch a ticker ; 
anything of good quality or character is stun- 
ning, ripping, out-and-out ; a magistrate is a 
beak, and a footman a flunkey. Not less can 
I set down as slang the verbiage by which 
coats are transformed into bis-uniques, al- 
pacas, vicunas, ponchos, anaxandrians, and 
siphonias. 

The slang expressions I have herein set 
down I have enumerated, exactly as they 
have occurred to me, casually. If I had made 
research, or taxed my memory for any con- 
siderable time, I have no doubt that I could 
augment the slang terms and synonyms to at 
least double their amount. And it is possible 
that an accomplished public will be able to 
supply from their own recollection and experi- 
ence a goodly addition to my list. The 
arrival of every mail, the extension of every 
colony, the working of every Australian 
mine would swell it. Placers, squatters, 
diggers, clearings, nuggets, cradles, claims— 
where were all these words a dozen years ago ? 
and what are they, till they are marshalled 
in a dictionary, but slang? We may say 
the same of the railway phraseology : buffers 
switches, points, stokers, and coal bunks— 
whence is their etymology, and whence their 
authority ? 

But slang does not end here. It goes higher 
—to the very top of the social Olympus. 
If the Duchess of Downderry invites some 
dozen of her male and female fashionable 
acquaintances to tea and a dance afterwards, 
what do you think she calls her tea-party ? 
A thé dansante—a dancing tea. Does tea 
dance? Can it dance? Is not this libel upon 
honest Bohea and Souchong slang !—pure, 
unadulterated, unmitigated slang. 

The slang of the fashionable world is 
mostly imported from France ; an unmeaning 

ibberish of Gallicisms runs through English 
ashionable conversation, and fashionable 
novels, and accounts of fashionable parties in 
the fashionable newspapers. Yet, ludicrously 
enough, immediately the fashionable magnates 
of England seize on any French idiom, the 
French themselves not only universally 
abandon it to us, but positively repudiate it 
altogether from their idiomatic vocabulary. 
If you were to tell a well-bred Frenchman 
that such and such an aristocratic marriage 
was on the ¢apis, he would stare with astonish- 
ment, and look down on the carpet in the 
startled endeavour to find a marriage in so 
unusual a place. If you were to talk to him 
of the beau monde, he would imagine you 
meant the world which God made, not half- 
a-dozen streets and squares between Hyde 
Park Corner and Chelsea Bun House. ‘I'he 
thé dansante would be completely inexplicable 
to him. If you were to point out to him the 
Dowager Lady Grimguffin acting as chaperon 
to Lady Amanda Creamville, he would 
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imagine you were referring to the petit 
Chaperon Rvuge—to little Red Riding Hood. 
He might just understand what was meant 
by vis-a-vis, entremets, and some others of the 
flying horde of frivolous little foreign 
slangisms hovering about fashionable cookery 
and fashionable furniture ; but three-fourths 
of them would seem to him as barbarous 
French provincialisms, or, at best, but as 
antiquated and obsolete expressions picked 
up out of the letters of Mademoiselle Scuderi, 
or the tales of Cribillon the younger. 

But, save us, your ladyship, there are thou- 
sands of Englishmen who might listen to 
your ladyship for an*hour without under+ 
standing half-a-dozen words of your discourse, 
When you speak of the last faux pas, of poor 
Miss Limberfoot’s sad mésalliance, of the 
Reverend Mr. Caudlecup’s being “so full of 
soul,” of the enchanting rouwlades of that ra- 
vishing cantatrice Martinuzzi, of your dinner 
of the day before being recherché, of your gens 
being insolent and inattentive, how shall plain 
men refrain from staring wonderstruck at 
your unfathomable discourse ? 

And when your ladyship does condescend 
to speak English, it is only with a delightful 
mincingness of accent and a liberal use of 
superlatives. The Italian singer you heard 
last night was a “divine creature ;” if you 
are slightly tired or dull you are “ awfully 
bored ” or “devoured with ennui ;” if your face 
be pale you vow you are a “ perfect fright ;” 
if a gentleman acquaintance volunteer a very 
mild joke he is a “ quizzical monster”—a 
dreadful quiz, he is so awfully satirical ; and 
the comic actor last night was “ killing ;” and 
Julie, my child, hand me my vinaigrette, and 
take a shilling out of my porte-monnaie, and 
tell Adolfe to get some jujubes for Fido ; and, 
let me see, if I go out in the pilentum to-day, 
or stay, the barouche (we have a char-d-bane 
down at our place, Doctor), I will wear my 
moire antique and my ruche of Brussels lace, 
and my mantelet, and my chatelaine, with all 
the “ charms” Lord Bruin Fitzurse brought 
me from Dresden, and then we will take a 
drive in the Park, and I will leave a card at. 
Bojannee Loll’s for my next “ Thursday,” for 
really my dear “lions” are so scarce now, 
that even Bojannee Loll will be an acquisi- 
tion: and so on. 

I believe the abominable slang practice of 
writing P. P. C. on a card of leave-taking, 
and R.S. V. P. at the bottom of a letter when 
you wish an answer to it, is gone out of 
fashion, and I rejoice that it has. 

Young Lord Fitzurse speaks of himself 
and of his aristocratic companions as “ fel- 
lows” (very often pronounced “faywows”); 
if he is going to drive a four-horse coach 
down to Epsom Races, he is going to “tool 
his drag down to the Derby.” Lord Bobby 
Robbins’s great coat, which he admires, 
is “down the road.” An officer in the 


|tenth hussars is “a man in the tenth;” a 
i pretty young lady is a “neat little filly ;” a 
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“trap” or a “cask ;” his lordship’s lodgings 
in Jermyn Street are his “crib,” his * dig- 
gings,” or he “hangs out” there. His father 
is his “governor;” his bill-discounter a 
“dreadful old screw,” if he refuses to do a 
“bit of stiff” for him. When his friend has 
— his estate, he pronounces it to be 
“dipped.” Everything that pleases him is 
“crushing, by Jove!” everything that dis- 
rane him (from bad sherry to a writ from 
is tailor) is “ infernal.” 

Then there is the slang of criticism. Lite- 
rary, dramatic, artistic, and scientific. Such 
words as esthetic, transcendental, the “har- 
monies,” the unities, a myth: such phrases 
as an exquisite morgeaw on the big drum, 
a saintlartties rendering of John the Baptist’s 
great toe; “keeping,” “ harmony,” “middle 
distance,” “aerial perspective,” “ delicate 
handling,” “ nervous chiaroscuro,” and the 
like, are made use of pell-mell, without the 
least relation to their real meanings, their 
real uses, their real requirements. 

And the Stage has its slang, both before 
and behind the curtain. Actors speak of 
such and such a farce being a “screamer,” 
and such and such a tragedy being “damned ” 
or “goosed.” If an actor forgets his part 
while on the stage, he is said to “stick” and 
to “corpse ” the actors who may be perform- 
ing with him, by putting them out in their 
parts. A “part” has so many “lengths ;” 
a piece will “run” so many nights. Belville 
is going in the country to “star” it. When 
no salaries are forthcoming on Saturday, the 
“ghost doesn’t walk ”—a benefit is a “ ben,” 
a salary a “sal ;” an actor is not engaged to 
play tragedy or comedy, but to “do the heavy 

usiness,” or “second low comedy,” and when 
he is out of an engagement he is said to be 
“out of collar.” 

Thus through all grades and professions 
of life runs this omnipresent slang. 

In the immense number of new words 
which are being continually coined and disse- 
minated throughout our gigantic periodical 
lies, I conceive, the chief difficulty of the 

nglish language to foreigners. The want of 
any clear and competent authority as to what 
words are classical and what merely slang, 
what obsolete and what improper, must be a 
source of perpetual tribulation and uncertainty 
to the unhappy stranger. If he is to take 
Johnson and Walker for standards, a walk 
from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, an hour 
at a theatre, or an evening in society, will 
flood his perturbed tympanum with a deluge 
of words concerning which Johnson and 
Walker are absolutely mute. How is the 
foreigner to make his election? Suppose the 
unfortunate Monsieur, or Herr, or Signor 
should address himself to write, as De Lolme 
did, a treatise on the English constitution. 
Suppose he were to begin a passage thus :— 
“Though Lord Protocol was an out-and-out 
humbug, Sir Reddy Tapewax was not such a 


|| vehicle which is not a drag (or dwag) is a| flat as to be taken in. He proved the gammon 


of Lord Protocol’s move, and, though he 
thought him green, did him completely 
brown.” How many young politicians would 
not think it beneath them to talk in this 
manner, yet how bitterly the foreign essayist 
would be ridiculed for his conversational 
style of composition. 

The French have an Academy of Letters, 
and the dictionary of that Academy, pub- 
lished after forty years labour, nearly two 
centuries ago, is still the standard model of 
elegance and propriety in composition and 
conversation. The result of this has been 
that every work of literary excellence in 
France follows the phraseology, and within 
very little the orthography which we find in 
the poetry of Racine and Boileau, and the 
prose of Pascal and Fénélon, And the French 
has become, moreover, the chief diplomatic 
conversational and commercial language in the 
world, Itis current everywhere. It is neither 
so copious, sosonorous, or so dignified as English 
or German, but it is fixed. The Emperor of 
Russia or the Sultan of Turkey may write and 
speak (accent apart) as good French as any 
Parisienne. But in England, an Englishman 
even has never done learning his own lan- | 
guage. It has no rules, no limits; its ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation are almost entirely 
arbitrary ; its words are like a provisional 
committee, with power to add to their num- 
ber. A foreigner may hope to read and 
write English tolerably well, after assiduous 
study ; but he will never speak it without a 
long residence in England ; and even then he 
wil] be in no better case than the English 
bred Englishman, continually learning, con- 
tinually hearing words of whose signification 
he has not the slightest idea, continually 
perplexed to as what should be considered 
a familiar idiom, and what inadmissible 
slang. 

To any person who devotes himself to 
literary composition in the English language 
the redundancy of unauthorised words and | 
expressions must always be a source of un- | 
utterable annoyance and vexation. Should 
he adopt the phraseology and style of the 
authors of the eras of Elizabeth or Anne he 
may be censured as obsolete or as perversely | 
quaint. Should he turn to the Latin tongue | 
for the construction of his. phrases and the | 





choice of his language, he will be stigmatised 
as pedantic or with that grave charge of 
using hard words, And, should he take 
advantage of what he hears and sees in his 
own days and under his own eyes, and in- 
corporate into his language those idiomatic 
words and expressions he gathers from the 
daily affairs of life and the daily conversation 
of his fellow men, he will have no lack of 
critics to tell him that he writes insufferable 
vulgarity and slang. 

Her Majesty Queen Anne is dead ; but for 
Her Majesty’s decease we should have had 
an Academy of Letters and an Academy 
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Dietionary in England. There are two opinions 


in this country relative to the utility of acade- | you. 
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the persons whose history I am going to tell 
The tale was told to my mother, as 


mies; and, without advocating the formation | she told it to me, and as I shall shortly tell it 
of such an institution I may be permitted | to you. 


submissively to plead that we really do want 
a new dictionary—if not in justice to our- 
selves, at least in justice to foreigners, and in 
justice to our great-great-grand-children. 


A NORMAN STORY. 


Not many evenings ago, when the south- 
west wind had cooled the atmosphere, I was 
sauntering with my dog on the top of the 
cliffs not far from Fécamp, in Normandy. All 
at once my dog made a halt, pricked up his 
ears, and uttereda low growl. A few seconds 
afterwards I perceived in the shade a man 
who had also stopped on my approach. I 
called my dog ; the man came forward ; and, 
by his eloak lined with sheepskin, I recognised 
one of those numerous coast-guards, whose 
duty it is to watch all night long in little 
hiding-places that are built upon the elifis, 
more than three hundred yards above the 
level of the sea. 

“ You have got there,” he observed, as he 
laid his hand upon my dog’s head, “ an excel- 
lent companion for the evening. A real 
Newfoundlander,” he added. “I once had 
one like him, but was obliged to part with 
him. We are no longer allowed to take 
dogs out with us. To be sure, they would 
discover a smuggling transaction sooner than 
we could by ourselves; but they would also 
inform us of the visits of our night inspec- 
tors, and that would not exactly suit them.” 
While gossipping thus, he gave me to under- 
stand that this was his native place ; that, 
although he was not particularly rich, with 
his salary of six hundred francs a year, he 
was yet glad to be home again. “ And, 
Monsieur,” he continued, “I have not enjoyed 
that pleasure long. Although I have now 
been here three days I cannot literally say 
that Ihave slept under my family roof; for I 
have only every fourth night to myself.” 
During the course of this speech, he leaned 
forward from time to time, and peeped over 
the edge of the cliff. 

“ Do you hear anything ?” I asked. 

“ No,” he replied ; “ but I am looking for 
a grotto about which my mother used for- 
merly to tell mea eurious story. The spots 
on which we have passed the happiest mo- 
ments of our lives, are old friends whom we 
are delighted to meet again. Look there— 
that’s the very place.” And he pointed with 
his finger to a cavern in the cliff, which im- 
printed upon its white side a vast and irre- 
gular black spot. I will spare you the relation 
of the manceuvring which I employed, to 
induce the coast-guard to tell me his story. 
We sat ourselves down inside his little hut, 
and he began :— 

“ In the first place, Monsieur, I assure you 
that neither my mother nor myself ever knew 





“A very long time ago, a young man 
named Louis Morand was sent by his father to 
Paris, to complete his studies, and to take his 
Doctor’s degree in the Faculty of Medicine. 
The father died ; and the report went about 
that it was in consequence of grief at his son’s 
ill conduct. However that might be, the 
youth, who had no great inheritance to ex- 
pect, simply sent for the papers of his deceased 
parent, and employed himself one evening in 
destroying them, and-in selecting those that 
promised to be of use. After the inspection 
of much that was of no consequence, he came 
to a bundle which contained letters all in the 
same handwriting. The very first letter made 
him extremely anxious to examine the rest, 
and he read atolerably voluminous correspon- 
dence. They eame from a friend who seemed 
greatly attached to his father. ‘Since it is 
your wish,’ he wrote, ‘ that I should reserve 
for your son what I desire and am able to 
bequeath to you, send him to me as soon as 
he is five-and-twenty ; and, if he shows a 
good disposition, I will undertake to provide 
for him handsomely. On the other hand, L 
will take good care not to furnish him with 
the means of developing a vicious and a ma- 
lignant character, to the prejudice of those 
with whom he has to do” When Louis 
Morand read the signature, he recognised the 
name of a man who was reputed here to be a 
sorcerer and a necromancer. He laughed at 
first at this offer of protection ; but after he 
had spent, in as bad a way as possible, the 
trifling amount of money which remained 
after his father’s affairs were settled, he then 
resolved, under pressure from his creditors 
and in uncertainty about his future prospects, 
to try his chance upon new ground, and intro- 
duce himself to this unknown benefactor, who 
appeared to have both the power and the will 
to serve him. He set out on his journey ; 
and, after a troublesome search, arrived safely 
at the mecromancer’s house. Lought to telk 
you that this necromancer was perhaps no 
more a sorcerer than you and I. Probably 
he was only better informed than other folks, 
and by means of a few chemical and mecha- 
nical secrets, contrived to impose upon the 
credulity of the vulgar.” 

At this last word, I looked at the coast- 
guard with some degree of surprise. “ Do 
you think so?” I said. 

“J don’t think anything about it,” he 
answered. “ What I am now telling you is 
part of the narrative like all the rest. My 
mother told it me in that way, and probably 
that is exactly how she heard it herself. The 
magician’s house was in the midst of a wood, 
on the slope of a hill. When Louis Morand 
knocked at the door, a little black-faced man 
came and opened it. His appearance made a 
deep impression upon Louis. At that time 
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people were not accustomed to the sight of 
negroes ; and, moreover, the figure and the 
costume of the slave were altogether strange 
and fantastic. His entire little person was 
completely covered with gold and precious 
stones. On beholding him, Louis took him 
for a gnome—one of those genii who, in the 
bowels of the earth, are deputed to keep 
guard over the treasures there. He inquired 
for Master Guillaume, trembling all the 
while to receive an answer ; for the aspect of 
the tiny creature was by no means calculated 
to inspire confidence. The gnome—I am un- 
able to state exactly whether he was a negro 
or a real guome—the gnome introduced him 
into an immense saloon, where his 1.aster was 
reading by the light of a large fire. Nor can 
I tell you whether Louis’s imagination caused 
him to see things differently to what they 
actually were; or whether this fire were 
supernatural ; or whether the effect was pro- 
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gnome instantly made his appearance. Louis 
was alarmed at the apparition of the little 
creature who, in less than a eouple of se- 
conds, had passed a distanee which had cost 
them an hour to traverse. The gnome remained 
standing, awaiting in silence the orders of his 
superior. ‘ Zano, said Master Guillaume, 
‘there is one thing of importance which I 
have forgotten. It will perhaps be late when 
we leave this oe ; leta couple of partridges 
be prepared for our supper, one for each of 
us; but do not put them down to roast until 
I give the order.’ 

“ After along conversation, in which Master 
Guillaume questioned Louis about his past 
life, his habits, and his tastes, he said: ‘My 
son, in consideration of the friendship which 
I still bear to your father, even beyond the 
grave, I will give you whatever you choose 
But I am able to grant you only 
one single thing ; and therefore, think of it 





to ask me, 
| 


duced by ordinary causes ; but, to Louis’s | carefully beforehand. My power extends no 
eyes, the fire was reflected in bright blue light | further than that.’—‘ Master,’ replied Louis, 
all around the walls of the room. |‘ I have often pondered in my mind which is 

“The old man’s appearance was venerable.!the most useful thing in life, and I am so 
He had a long white beard ; his silver locks | thoroughly convinced that the surest and 
were partially hidden beneath a violet cap ;| most fruitful source of enjoyment is to be the 
the rest of his costume was equally in keeping | possessor of a large fortune, that I do not 
with his necromantic reputation. Immedi-| hesitate to ask you for it.—‘So be it as you 
ately that Louis was announced, he embraced | desire, the old man replied with gentleness ; 
him and talked about his father with tears in | ‘ but first allow me to warn you of the dangers 
his eyes; and then, after this outburst of} which your choice will draw around your 


feeling, he ordered dinner to be served di-| head. Men are like ships ; they founder the 
rectly. The repast was of exquisite delicacy ;| more easily, in proportion as they are heavier 
the wines, especially, were most delicious. | laden with wealth. However honourable one 


Louis ate and drank to his heart’s content.| may feel one’s self to be, it is best to avoid 
He afterwards, however, thought he remem-)} the possession of too powerful and efficacious 
bered that Master Guillaume, who ate nothing | weapons. The sheep, perhaps, would be as 
but rice, and drank nothing but water, knitted ferocious as the wolf, if its teeth were as 
his brows two or three times when he saw| strong and sharp as those of its enemy.’— 
him fill and empty his glass ; but the recol- |The old man here added a multitude of reflee- 
lection was so utterly vague, that he never tions and examples, which I will not relate to 
could feel quite certain of the fact. ‘ My) you, because my mother, who probably did 
son,’ said Master Guillaume, ‘your father was not hear a word about them, repeated nothing 
my dearest friend. His simple tastes and his of the sort to me; only Louis afterwards 
contempt for earthly things made him refuse | stated that his aged friend’s eloquence was 
to profit by my friendship during the whole | by no means amusing; and that he passed 
of his life. If you are not degenerated from all the time which it pleased Master Guil- 
so honourable a ee you shall inherit | laume to employ in making his peroration, in 
it, according to his wish; and it is no con-| thinking of the use he would make of his 
temptible inheritance that I offer you, as you | future riches, and of the pleasures which he 
yourself shall judge by and bye. We will| was upon the point of enjoying. 
now descend into my laboratory, There, we| “Master Guillaume coneladed his long dis- 
will talk about it, and I will then see what|course in the very same words with which 
is to be done for you.’ he had commenced it: ‘So be it as you 
“ Guillaume and Louis then descended, by | desire. Here is a little casket filled with gold. 
a dark and narrow staircase, for more than | Whenever it is empty you will come to me, 
an hour. At the end of that time they |and I will fill it for you again. I shall not 
found themselves in a large apartment richly | trouble you with any questions about the use 
hung with purple. It was illumined by| which you make of your money. I only beg 
lamps that shed a purple light, and gave an| you not to visit me till the contents of the 
extraordinary air to the necromancer’s sub-| casket are entirely expended. More frequent 
terranean retreat. Louis was struck with | applications would be a useless disturbance 
complete astonishment. When they were both | of my favourite pursuits. On the other hand, 


seated upon some downy cushions, Master 
Guillaume pulled a bell, whose golden wire was 
-hidden in one of the folds of the drapery. The 


ou have no occasion to hoard. If I die 
fore you, the casket will continue to fill 
itself, according as you empty it,” Master | 
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Guillaume then gave him some further 
counsel—which you might find tiresome. 

“Louis came tolerably often to get his 
casket filled. One day he again fancied that 
he saw the Master knit his brows. He then 
thought that perhaps some caprice of the old 
man might deprive him, at one moment or 
another, of the wealth to which he had be- 
come accustomed; and he determined to 
make a fresh demand as soon as half the 
money in the casket was spent, in order to 
be able to amass a treasure, and render his 
future career independent of the necro- 
mancer’s whims, He spent his life in gamb- 
ling, and in orgies of every description. There 
was nothing which he did not believe himself 
permitted to practise; and unhappily, the 
immense fortune which he had at his dis- 
posal converted those who surrounded him 
into so many slaves, who spared no pains to 
confirm him in that idea. In his despotic 
license, he knew no check; and afterwards, 
cloyed with pleasures which he could not 
greatly vary, on account of being unable to 
travel far from the source of his riches, he 
could find amusement in no other pursuit 
than in doing mischief to those around 
him. 

“The intimate companion of his debau- 
cheries was a clever and good-natured young 


man, who although partaking of a portion of | 


his pleasures, did not, on that account, hesi- 


tate to blame other parts of his conduct ; and | 
who, for that very reason alone, had put him- 
self in danger of incurring Louis’s displeasure. 
An accident changed this discontent into a 


deep and envenomed hatred. Louis had a 
mistress, who resided a league from this spot ; 
and her house was the usual scene of the riot 
and debauchery which occupied his life, ex- 
cepting the moments when he was a prey 
to ennui. One day, he imagined that he dis- 
covered between her and Rechteren certain 


looks of intelligence, which kindled a burning | 


jealousy in his heart. He did not, however, 
cease to receive Rechteren in the most friendly 
manner. But one evening, when they were 
departing together from the house of—” 
Here the coast-guard hesitated. I waited 
for some time; and then, fearing that he 
might have fallen asleep, I made a noise to 
awaken him. But he was not asleep; only 
puzzling his brains. 

“Tt is singular!” he said, “that I cannot 
remember the name of Louis Morand’s 
mistress.” 

“ Substitute some other, then.” 

“T shall remember it directly. I want to 
tell you the story exactly as it was told to 
me.—Her name was Hortense.—As they were 
leaving Hortense’s house together, Louis 
Morand said to his friend, ‘1f you will be 

ided by me, we will take advantage of the 
ebb tide to follow the path at the foot of the 
cliffs. We shall see the sun set in the sea.’ 
It is most probable,” added the coast-guard, 
‘that Louis Morand made use of some addi- 
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tional arguments to persuade his companion 
to go that way ; for sunset is not so very un- 
common a sight. The sun must set every 
evening, as long as he rises every morning. 
It was, as near as may be, at this season of 
the year, and the moon was at the full. Con- 
sequently, it was ‘spring tides,’ and the tide 
began to flow at four o’clock, As you would 
easily perceive if the water was not so high, 
and as you have most likely observed on other 
oceasions, it is rather a rough and fatiguin 
task to have to walk over points of rock oad 
pebbles which roll beneath your feet. They 
were proceeding exactly below the hut in 
which we are sitting. At this time of day, 
the tide rises ten fathoms over the spot where 
their feet were standing. They amused them- 
selves with admiring the sunset, and with 
gossiping. The wind blew from the north 
west, and slightly tipped the waves with 
white. There are people in the world who 
would spend a whole week in gazing at the 
sea, without doing anything else. For the 
last eleven years it has been my principal 
employment, and I have yet to learn what 
pleasure it can give them. All of a sudden, 
Rechteren noticed that for the last hour the 
tide had been flowing, that the wind was 
driving the waves before it, and that it would 
be more prudent to retrace their steps, espe- 
cially as they had scarcely advanced more 
than a quarter of a league. But Louis 
Morand burst out laughing, asked him scorn- 
fully if he were afraid, and assured him that 
in another quarter of an hour they would be 
walking in the town of Fécamp. 

“* Very well, then,’ said Rechteren, ‘let us 
proceed.’ 

“But they could only proceed at a very 
slow rate. It was now almost night ; and 
they incurred every moment the risk of 
breaking their legs between the rocks. Louis 
was continually finding some pretext for 
retarding their progress. Sometimes he 
pointed out to Rechteren the yellow tints 
which the sun had left in the west ; some- 
times he noticed the earliest stars which were 
making their first appearance in the east. 
They were still far from the end of their 
journey, and the sea roared in a menacing 
tone. Every wave which broke upon the 
rocks advanced further than its predecessor 
had done. It now became completely night, 
and a faint glimmer behind the cliffs an- 
nounced the rising of the moon, 

“Rechteren stopped. ‘Louis!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘let us return. In half an hour we 
can retrace the distance which we have ad- 
vanced ; and we do not know how long it 
will take us to get to the end of our present 
path. We have not even the moon to guide 
us. She is hidden behind the heavy clouds 
which the wind is driving before it from the 
offing.’ 

“* Return, if you like,’ said Louis Morand ; 
‘for my part, I shall go on.’ 

“¢T will follow you then,’ said Rechteren. 
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And they started again without exchanging 
another word. 

“ A few hundred paces further, Rechteren 
again halted. The pebbles were black beneath 
his feet, and he stooped to touch them with 
his fingers. He then perceived that the 
cause of their blackness was that a wave, 
somewhat stronger than the rest, had reached 
the very foot of the cliff, and wetted it. Never| 
theless, he made no remark ; for, at the point 
which they had reached, if they were not 
nearer to Fécamp than to their place of 
starting, they must inevitably be drowned. 
Another step, and a wave glided forwards, 
wetting their legs as it broke on the shore. 

“¢ Louis, we are lost !’ he said. Louis made 
no reply, but doubled his pace. Rechteren 
refrained from uttering any reproach ; but 
still it was his companion’s obstinacy which 
had thus endangered both their lives. At 
last, they ran as fast as they could towards a 
portion of the cliff which jutted out into the 
sea. Perhaps behind that projecting point 
they might find a track where it would be 
possible to climb. But, as soon as they had 
gained the promontory, the sea burst roaring 
against the cliff. ‘ Louis,’ repeated Rechteren, 
‘we are utterly lost!’ He tried to measure 
the cliffs at a glance, as well as the night| 
would allow him to do so, Far as his eye-| 
sight could pierce the gloom, nothing was to 





be seen but a wall three hundred feet high, 
and as upright as the mast of a ship. They 
hastily ran back again; but from time to’ 
time fatigue compelled them to pause and 
take breath. Rechteren swallowed a mouth- 
ful from a flask of spirits; and then they 
again endeavoured to press forward. In a 
quarter of an hour, they were once more 
arrested by the sea, which broke against the, 
cliff. On either side escape was impossible. | 
The space of a couple of hundred feet was all 
that was left uncovered. Every advancing 
wave devoured the dry land; and before 
another half hour could elapse, the place on 
which they then stood would certainly be six 
fathoms under water. Rechteren stopped 
short, and looked right and left at the fast 
rising tide. Before him was the boiling ocean ; 
behind, the smooth, unbroken cliff. 

“*This is not the moment to flee like a 
hare,’ he said; ‘still less to give way to 
despair, We must be resigned to our fate, 
and await it boldly. Come, Louis; it is all 
over with us.’ 

“Louis walked a few steps onwards, and 
climbed a boulder which had fallen from the 
cliff, and which leaned against it to the height 
of seven or eight feet above the level of the 
beach. There, he sat himself down in silence. 
Rechteren followed him, and stood by his side. 

“*My good friend Louis, he said, ‘can you 
guess what vexes me most in the midst of 
this terrible catastrophe! It is, that two or 
three fools of my acquaintance, who have 
often teased me because I cannot swim, and 
who have always predicted that I should die | 
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in the water, will conclude their funeral 
oration over me with an impertinent “I told 
him so!” That, I must confess, is a pleasure 
which I was scarcely disposed to confer upon 
them.’ After a moment’s pause, he continued : 
‘This is a horrible death! I do not fear to 
die, but I do fear the pain of dying. Look at 
those rocky points against which we shall 
soon be dashed! How frightful is the voice 
of these roaring waves and this whistling 
wind! But, however fearful it may be, the 
awful spectacle elevates the soul, raises a man 
above himself, and endows him with strength 
to die becomingly. It is better to meet death 
in this decided style, than to take the chance 
of being shot for giving the lie to a fool, who 
is afraid to fire the bullet which kills you. 
But Louis, you do not speak a word.’ 

“There was another moment of solemn 
silence, during which the sea could be heard 
to be constantly advancing. A wave, crowned 
with its wreath of foam, came and touched 
the rock which was their last refuge. 

“*T have just experienced,’ said Rechteren, 
‘a final paroxysm of despair and rage; I have 
been tempted to rush against the cliff, and 
try to climb it with my nails and fingers.’ 
He then added, with a burst of blasphemy, 
‘A cat could not manage to perform the feat ! 
A strange expression,’ he added, ‘has escaped 
my lips ; that oath, uttered so near to death 
terrifies me. You may laugh if you like, my 
dear Louis, although you do not seem in a 
laughing mood ; but I feel an irresistible im- 
pulse to pray. These voices of the sea and 
the winds, this death which advances on the 
foaming waves, all seem to command me to 
fall down upon my knees.’ Rechteren then 
knelt down upon therock. ‘ It would be very 
difficult just now,’ he said, ‘to remember all 
the prayers which they taught me in days 
gone by; but the one I shall make will 
be as good as any.’. After a few mo- 
ments, he arose again. ‘Louis, do you in 
turn follow my example. I‘assure you that 
it will do you no harm.’ 

“*No ; muttered Louis. 

“¢ You seem to me to be rather in a stupor ; 
I will not arouse you from your insensibility. 
It is one way, among others, of meeting death, 
and is perhaps the best thing that could hap- 
pen to you. Only, if I have offended you 
in any respect, I now entreat your pardon 
for it. 

“Louis fixed his glittering eyes full upon 
the countenance of his friend. 

“¢T confess to have injured you with re- 
gard to Hortense. But I am dying with cold. 
I should wish during the few minutes that 
I still have to live, to feel as little sufferin 
as possible. Ah, yes! I have it now. An 
he emptied the spirits which remained in 
his flask into a little hollow on the top of the 
rock: then, taking from his pocket the flint 
and steel which he always carried about him, 
he set fire to it, and a blue flame soon qui- 
vered over its surface, ‘What a capital 
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thought !’ he exclaimed ; ‘But it is unlucky 
that we have no sugar here. It would he de- | 
lightfal to drink a “glass of punch while we 
are waiting for the tide to rise enough. At 
any rate, it will warm my fingers till “the sea 
comes and puts it out. But I “shall then have 
no further need for it.’ 

“¢Wretch!’ said Louis Morand, ‘do you 
not see that the waves are breaking against | 
the rock which we have mounted ?’ 

“<T see it, as well as you do; and I almost 
wish that it was all over and ended. For 
there is a moment coming which frightens 
me a little. But, Louis, why are you undress- 
ing yourself?’ 

“Why ? Because you have confessed your 
crime, of which I was already aware; be- 
cause I have brought you up hither to have 
my revenge. Think, now, of your own and 
Hortense’s perfidy.’ 

“ He stepped from the rock; the water was 
up to his middle. As Rechteren shouted 
after him, ‘Louis! Louis! Do you abandon 
me thus?’ an enormous billow rose above 
Morand’s 
the other side of the wave, which broke 
against the foot of the rock. Louis Morand 
had hard work to swim, plunging under 
every wave. Rechteren screamed, but he did 
not hear him ; 
noise, till he got completely away from the 
breakers. He then turned round. 
flame was still shining in the darkness of night. 
A little afterwards, he turned again. The 
flame was extinguished. 
he arrived at Fécamp. 

“Look that way,” 


said the coast-guard, 
ointing to the grotto which he had already 
indicated, “if the tide were low I could:still 
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head. He dived, and reappeared on | 


for the sea made a deafening | 


The blue | 


Three hours later | 
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| when Louis Morand offered his hand as usual 
on entering, the master did not offer his in 
‘return, Louis retired, pale and_ horribly 
agitated ; the master had evidently refused 
[to take the hand of a murderer. An ironical 
smile had for a moment contracted his lips. 
| Louis had everything to fear. Not only 
jmight he soon cease to receive any further 
supply of money from the sorcerer, but it was 
probable that his punishment would not end 
‘there. He was more than three months 
without daring to present himself again ; and 
jhe spent all that time in the most serious 
anxiety. He had exhausted all the pleasures 
which the neighbourhood could offer him. 
Like the goat, which, after having cropped 
|the grass within the circle which the length 
|of its tether allows it to traverse, crops it 
jagain as short as velvet, and then lies down 
|in discontent, so Louis, satiated with his 
past enjoyments, lived a life of worn-out 
| dulness, 

“A fearful thought entered his mind. It 
fixed itself there, and tock firm root. It 
completely occupied him, by night and by 
\day. He turned it over, and arranged his 
| plans in his head ; all his difficulties vanished, 
jall his dangers were over. As soon as every- 
thing was prepared for the execution of his 
project, he went to the house of his aged 
\friend. When Zano opened the door for him 
to enter, he rushed upon the negro, enveloped 
| his head in his mantle to smother his cries, 
}and handed him to some men who carried 
him away. Then, followed by his accom- 
| plices, he proceeded, pistol in hand, to Master 
| Guillaume’s chamber, where they bound him 
|hand and foot. ‘Louis Morand,’ asked the 
sorcerer, ‘ what is it that you want of me?’ 

“No one answered. Louis was left alone 








show you, by descending to the beach, the | 
hole in the rock in which Rechteren set light | | with the master, to whom he said, ‘Deliver 


to the flask of spirits. ur p all the treasures you pee. 

“Louis related the death of his friend,| “‘ Louis Morand, replied the Master, ‘ mm 
exactly as suited his own convenience. They |have made too bad a use of the wealth I 
had been surprised by the tide; in spite of|have already bestowed upon you, for me to 
desperate efforts, he had been unable to|be guilty of such an act of madness as to feed 


rescue Rechteren, and had had great difficulty 
in saving himself. He ostentatiously mourned 
the death of the man whom he had murdered ; 

and everybody agreed in praising his excel- 


lent heart and his sensibility. But, what he | 


really feared, was the presence of Master 
Guillaume and his severe and penetrating 
glance. 

“This time he waited till the casket was 
completely empty before he made up his 
mind to apply to the sorcerer. At the door, 
he hesitated, and was very near turning back 
again; but by repeatedly reminding himself 
that Master Guillaume had imposed no con- 
ditions upon his favours, and that, moreover, 
he wpald be sure to be deceived, like other 
people, by the reports that were current, he 
took courage, and entered. Master Guil- 
laume, according to custom, filled the casket 
without speaking a word, But there was 
something cruelly sardonic in his look; and 


your vices any longer. With what you have 
(hitherto received, you have only turned out 
| foolish and wicked ; if you were in possession 
| of my hidden treasure, your vices would 
become erimes, and your wickedness would 
increase with the means of indulging it.’ 

“Meanwhile, Louis’s attendants searched 
the house, from the roof to the cellar. They 
|returned to say that they could not find the 
|value of ten crowns altogether. Then they 
carried the old man away, and shut him up 
in a prison which Louis had contrived and 
built. It was a tall tower, lined inside 
throughout with plates of polished iron. 
Here, they told him, he should be starved 
to death; and here he lay, enduring the 
dreadful pangs of hunger and thirst, for six 
days. 

“Towards the evening of the sixth day a 
voice was heard, and Louis Morand’s face apr 
peared at one of the windows. He employed 
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every means his imagination could sug- 
gest to induce the sorcerer to deliver up 
his treasures. Master Guillaume was in- 
flexible. He hungered and thirsted, three 
days more. 
window ; the Master threatened him with 
the vengeance of Heaven. Louis Morand re- 


plied by an insulting smile, and urged him 
to give up his treasures. Master Guillaume 
wrapped his head in his mantle, and went to 
Next day, Louis Morand appeared | 


sleep. 
again. 

“¢Tn the name of Heaven,’ the Master 
faintly cried, ‘do not kill, in such a cruel 
way, an old man who never did you anything 
but good !’—‘ Give me, then, your treasures,’ 
said Louis Morand. The old man bowed his 
head without replying. Louis disappeared. 
That night Master Guillaume did not sleep. 
He prayed, without being able to calm his 
spirits. He called Louis Morand. Louis 
Morand appeared, 

“ * My son,’ he said, ‘ What have I done, to 
be condemned to die such a horrible death ? 
Have pity on my white hairs! Have pity on 
your father’s friend! Spare my life ; if you 
refuse that, at least shorten the torments I 
suffer—‘ Give me, then, your treasures,’ 


repeated Louis. ‘ Mercy! mercy!’ cried the | 


old man. But Louis constantly replied, ‘ Give 
me your treasures !’ 

“ At last, Master Guillaume pulled a golden 
bell. A thick vapour rolled before Louis’s 
eyes. With the vapour, the prison disappeared. 
Louis beheld the sorcerer sitting opposite to 
him in his velvet chair, which he had never 
quitted. He also found himself in precisely 
the same position he had occupied when the 
necromancer said to him, ‘So be it, as you 
desire.’ The golden bell was still vibrating 
within the purple drapery. The illusion, 
the effect of the sorcerer’s art, was at an end. 
Zano entered, 

“* Zano,’ said Master Guillaume, ‘put down 
only single partridge to roast for supper.’ ” 


OLD BONES, 


Nor many years ago there were discovered 
by some labourers who were digging in the 
gravel in front of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
some “giant’s bones.” They were carefully 
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although the doctor had as usual his own 
book-learned theory, the elephant was one 
that had died in Mr. Wombwell’s menagerie 
when it was being exhibited in Paradise 
Square, long, long ago. 

This was an elephant, however, that had 
lived before the days of Wombwell. Long 
before King Alfred had laid the foundation 
stone of University College, or the Fellows 
of St. John’s had begun to enclose the 
nightingale-haunted groves of Bagley Wood, 
did this elephant, in company with others of 
his class, fearing no proctor, roam over the 
itract of land on which the undergraduate 
jnow lounges, looking about to see how 
he may spend paternal moneys. Times are 
changed, and we ought to be thankful for it. 
|Great would be the annoyance suffered by 
the white-throated M.A., who in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three should suddenly have 
his ideas disarranged by the apparition of that 
great leviathan on the top of Heddington Hill. 
| There is no danger of that now ; it is certain 
| that those elephants are dead and gone, but 
|at the same time it is not less certain that 
they died and went the way of their flesh in 
| the neighbourhood of Oxford ; and not about 
Oxford only, but throughout nearly the 
whole of England. In the streets of London 
the teeth and bones of elephants are fre- 
quently turned up by the pick-axes of men 
|digging foundations and sewers. Elephants’ 
teeth have been found under twelve feet of 
gravel in Gray’s Inn Lane. They have been 
found too at a depth of thirty feet. In digging 
the grand sewer near Charles Street, on the 
east of Waterloo Place, Kingsland, near 
Hoxton, in eighteen hundred and six, an 
entire elephant’s skull was discovered con- 
taining tusks of enormous length, as well as 
the grinding teeth. In the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, there are some vertebree 
and a thigh-bone of an enormous elephant, 
which must have been at least sixteen feet 
high ; these bones are in the most delicate 
state of preservation, They were found at 
Abingdon in Berkshire, about six miles from 
Oxford. 

Near the same place—namely, at Lulham— 
during the digging of a gravel-pit, not very 
long ago, there were found some “ giant’s 
bones,” that were indeed human, and must 











placed in a wheel-barrow, and trundled off to | have belonged to a man of considerable size. 
the Professor of Geology, who had the repu-| This discovery made a sensation at the time ; 
tation in that town of giving the best price |and, to quiet the agitation and the scandal 
for old bones. The discoverers presently | raised thereby, a coroner’s inquest was held 
returned to their fellow workmen, with in-|in due form over the skeleton, ending in a 
formation that the doctor had decided the | verdict, honestly arrived at by twelve true 
bones to be, not bones of giants, but of|and lawful Berkshiremen. Upon subsequent 
elephants; and that he had given them/examination by competent authorities, the 
(although there was no brag about it in his| mysterious skeleton was pronounced, most 
windows) two sovereigns more per pound | decidedly, to be that of an old Roman, who 
than they could have obtained at any other|had been buried with all his arms and mili- 
house. tary accoutrements near the camp to which 

But how came an elephant to have been|he had probably belonged, and of which the 
buried in the middle of the street? The| remains are still to be seen on the two hills 
oldest inhabitant at once decided, that! called the Dorchester Clumps. Little did his 
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comrades think when covering him up with 
gravel, how their departed friend would be 
disinterred and “ sat upon.” 

With the elephant’s bones found at Abing- 
don were mixed fragments of the horns of 
several kinds of deer, together with the bones 
of the rhinoceros, horse, and ox ; showing that 
those creatures co-existed with the elephant, 
and that they formed a happy family. 
There were carnivorous races also then ex- 
isting. We have only to go further down the 
Great Western Railway from Oxford, and, 
getting out at the Weston-super- Mare station, 
ask the way to Banwell Bone Caves. There 
may be found evidence enough of the former 
existence of more savage and rapacious 
animals than elephants or deer. The caves 
are situated at the western extremity 
of a lofty grass-covered range of hills. The 
hills contain ochre, calamine (carbonate of 
zinc), and lead. Some years ago, when 
sinking a shaft into them, caves were dis- 
covered, and the quantity of bones then 
brought to light excited as much surprise 
among the learned as among the unlearned. 

The principal cavern is about thirty feet 
long, and there is a branch leading out of it 
thirty feet further. Of course it is quite 
dark, and visitors must carry candles. The 
visitor must take heed that he keeps his 
candle alight; no easy matter, for the water 
comes down pretty freely in large heavy 
drops from the stalactites above. By help of 
the light there are to be seen bones, bones ; 
everywhere bones. 

They are piled up against the wall; they 
stick into the floor; they fill up recesses, in 
the most fantastic shapes. Here a candle is 
stuck in the eyeless socket of a skull: there 
John Smith, London, has inscribed his name 
in letters of hyznas’ teeth. We are invited 
to rest halfway upon a seat composed of 
horns and leg bones. They may be handled 
by the most fastidious ; having lost all traces 
of corruption for some ages past. Yonder 
deer’s bone was picked, perhaps, by the teeth 
in this huge hyena’s skull; and as for the 
hyena himself he died of a good age—that 
his teeth tell us. His tough body, after death, 
may have been dainty dinner to the bear whose 
monstrous skull is employed as the crown and 
summit of the monument of old bones raised 
in the cave in honour ofa learned bishop— 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. When the 
caves were first discovered, in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six, it was he who took 
every means in the most laudable manner to 

reserve them and their contents intact. 
Mr. Beard was appointed curator, and he has 
arranged in his own house a fine collection of 
all the best specimens that have been found 
below. 

To Mr. Beard I went, and by him I was 
most hospitably welcomed. His museum dis- 
plays a very fine collection of the remains of 
the ancient British Fauna. The bones of the 
bear claimed first attention, and especially 
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one large bone of the fore leg, which 
measured at the joint seven inches round; 
mens larger than the corresponding bone in 
any known species of ox or horse. It is quite 
evident that the inhabitants of the bone caves 
lived before the times of King Edgar the 
wolf-destroyer—for the museum contained 
wolves’ bones in abundance. Fine patriarchal 
old wolves they must have been that ran upon 
them. Many afine old English deer, all of the 
olden time, they must have run down and de- 
voured on the Mendip hills, their cry resound- 
ing through the valleys and over the dales 
where now the screaming whistle and the 
rush of the express train startles timid sheep, 
who live in a land where their great enemy 
exists only as a fossil. 

Then, again, in those old days there were 
foxes living in a country that contained no 
hounds, who ground down their teeth to the 
stumps that are exhibited in Mr. Beard’s pill- 
boxes, and died of sheer senility. Glorious 
to foxes were the good old times, and the 
poor little mice that lived then, as we see by 
the contents of other boxes, had their bones 
crunched. 


MOONRISE. 


A MAN stood on & barren mountain peak 

In the night, and cried; “Oh, world of heavy 
gloom ! 

Oh, sunless world! Oh, universal tomb! 

Blind, cold, mechanic sphere, wherein I seek 

In vain for Life and Love, till Hope grows weak 
And falters towards Chaos! Vast, blank Doom! 
Huge darkness in a narrow prison-room ! 

Thou art dead—dead!” Yet, ere he ceased to speak, 


Across the level ocean in the East 
The Moon-dawn grew ; and all that mountain's side 
Rose, newly-born from empty dusk. Fields, 
trees, 
And deep glen-hollows, as the light increased, 
Seemed vital; and, from Heaven bare and wide, 
The Moon's white soul looked over lands and 
seas, 


MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 


Beyronp railways, beyond diligences, beyond 
post-chaises, out of the track of travellers, but 
full in the high road of conquest from the 
north to the south, lie the sister provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which, for shortness, 
some are accustomed to designate as Moldo- 


Wallachia. Their names have become noto- 
rious of late by taking place in the vocabulary 
of political writers and speakers ; but it may 
be doubted—certain vague statistics set apart. 
—whether in most men’s minds any ideas at 
all are connected with them. When we talk 
of Paris we picture to ourselves the Place de 
la Concorde or the Boulevards ; an allusion to 
Berlin implies a recollection of Under the 
Linden Trees; to Naples of the Strada di 
Toledo ; but who thinks of the PO de Mogo- 
choya at mention of Bucharest, or has any 
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associations whatever with Curt d’Argis and 
Kimpolongo? Let us try to connect a few 
images, a few forms, a few colours, with these 
words. This is the best way to extend our 
sympathies in that direction. 

Moldo-Wallachia is little more than a huge 
farm, giving employment to some three or 
four millions of labourers. It isnot, however, 
a farm laid out on the principles of Mr. Mechi, 
bat an eastern backwoods farm, very vast 
and straggling; here and there cut up by 
patches of original desert and extents of pri- 
mitive forests, made rugged by spurs of 
mountains and watered by boisterous rivers, 
navigable for the most part only by fallen 
trees. These rivers flow from the Carpathian 
mountains which divide the country to the 
northward from Austria, and fall into the 
Danube, which divides it from Turkey. There 
is a kind of postern-gate to the East, ill-closed 
by the Pruth, a river that has often been 
mentioned this year. In neither of the Prin- 
cipalities are there many roads worthy of the 
name. The cities, villages,or farming stations 
are generally connected only by tracks and 
bridle-paths, 

The geological construction of Moldo- 
Wallachia is essentially volcanic. Its moun- 
tains contain many craters frequently in a 
state of eruption. Sulphur and bitumen are 
plentiful. In some - parts little spurts of 
liquid metal are seen, from time to time, 
breaking from the schistous rocks, flowing a 
little way like melted lead, and then con- 
densing to the hardness of iron. In various 
= of late years, miniature volcanoes have 

een known to start up from the ground and 


flame bravely away for a few days amidst 


corn-fields and pasturage. The Prathdva 
river in certain parts of its course becomes 
tepid or hot, or even boiling, according as it 
flows or not over subterranean galleries of 
fire. Earthquakes are frequent. It is not 
long since nearly the whole of the city of 
Bucharest was destroyed—P6 de Mogochoya, 
and all. The shock was felt whilst the prin- 
cipal inhabitants were at the theatre listening 
to one of the dramas of Victor Hugo. Many 
persons perished, and an immense amount of 

roperty was of course lost. In the countries, 

owever, that are subject to these a 
fits of Nature such accidents are quickly for- 
gotten and their consequences repaired. They 
serve, indeed, the purpose of revolutions or 
sanitary bills in more civilised lands, Bucha- 
rest, at any rate, like Paris and London, has 
been induced to widen its thoroughfares and 
improve the build of its houses. 

A great part of Moldo- Wallachia, especially 
towards the mountains, is clothed in forest. 
In few countries are beheld more magnifi- 
cent oaks ; and travellers talk of having seen 
thousands with trunks rising straight more 
than eighty feet without branches. Mingled 
with these splendid trees or covering the 
higher slopes with their dull verdure, are 
enormous firs that would delight the eye of 
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the ship-builder, Besides these there are 
elms and beeches of prodigious size, with 
wild pear trees and senna, maple, cherry, and 
yew trees, with many others. All these grow 
in a tangled mass—grow or fall together, 
beaten down by the tempest or uprooted by 
rushing inundations. “In the low country 
the millet has no more husk than the apple 
has rind in the high,” says the Wallachian 
proverb, to picture the fertility of the country. 
Its vast plains, indeed, are covered in the 
season with splendid crops ; of which those 
who travel to Galatz can say something. 
These districts are counted now, as they have 
always counted, among the granaries of 
Europe. It is worth remarking, that a young 
French gentleman, who has studied political 
economy, has lately recommended the Moldo- 
Wallachians to neglect the culture of the 
ground and take to the manufacture of cotton 
cloths, in order to escape from the commercial 
tyranny of perfidious Albion, The mysteries 
of supply and demand, however, the definitions 
of value, and the influence of tariffs do not lie 
in our way at present. We are not going to 
discuss what is a pound, but to explain what 
is the Wallachian substitute for a railway. 
Before visiting or describing a country in 
detail, it is good to know what means of 
locomotion it possesses. 

If you are not particularly pressed for time, 
which no one ought to be in that part of the 
world, it is best to use the great waggon 
called the Kerontza, which resembles the 
vehicles in which the burly boors of the Cape 
sleep and smoke in their journey from one 
kloof to another. It is of solid construction, 
and well roofed with leather. A large family, 
with all their luggage and paraphernalia, even 
their cocks and hens, may travel in it; and 
perhaps there could be no more romantie 
way of spending six months than in jolting 
about in one of these lumbering chariots 
amidst the plains and forests of Wallachia, 
The people of the country generally go from 
er to place on foot, or mounted on horses, 

uffaloes, or oxen. Asses are little used; 
those humble quadrupeds being treated with 
the same unchristian contempt as in most 
other European countries, Asia and Africa 
are their paradise. Among the Boyards, 
however, it is fashionable to make use of 
what is called a Karoutchor, a kind of vehicle 
peculiar to the country, and which we sincerely 
hope may ever remain so. As a traveller has 
already remarked, it holds a position in the 
scale of conveyances, a little above a wheel- 
barrow and a little below a dungcart. It is, 
properly speaking, a trough, a box without 
a cover, three feet long, two feet wide, and 
two feet anda half high. It rests, of course 
without the intervention of springs, upon the 
axles or beams; and is poised upon four 
wheels made of solid wood, more or less 
rounded by means of a hatchet. Perhaps 
Boadicea’s war-chariot was something of the 
make of a karoutchor. Not a single nail 
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enters into its composition. The harness is 
as primitive as the vehicle. To a single 
shait, generally with the bark on, eight, ten, 
or twelve horses are fastened by means of 
long cords, with collars at the end through 
which the heads of the beasts are passed. 
Three surijions or postillions mount three of 
the horses without saddles, without stirrups, 
and without bridles ; and these are all the 
preparations made to travel express in 
Wallachia. 

If you have courage enough to undertake 
this mode of progression, you present yourself 
to the Aga or the Ispravnick of the city you 
inhabit, and inform him of your desperate 
intention, and also of the place you want to 
reach, the day on which you wish to set out, 
and your address. This information is set 
down. upon a piece of paper, which it is ne- 
cessary to show to each post-master on the 
way. The chief formality, however, consists 
in paying the whole fare in advance—a pre- 
caution probably taken because there exist so 
very few chances of your arriving safely at 
the end of your journey, and because it would 
not be decorous to exact payment from a 
dead traveller. 

When the fatal moment has arrived, and 
you have said adieu to your friends and made 
your will, the karoutchor comes dashing up to 
your door ; and it is considered wisest, if you 
really intend to travel, to leap in without 
taking a moment to think of the consequences, 
The Ispravnick has given a thought to your 
comfort. You will find an armful of hay, not 


very sweet it is true, to sit upon; and whilst | 


you are arranging it underneath you, the 
chief surijion will utter his “all right” in the 
shape of a savage cry, as if he were about to 


his enormous whip, and thus give the signal 
of departure. Off you go—witha frightful 
jerk and an ominous hop of all the four 
wheels at once; for they have not yet got 
used to go round. They will get into the 
habit one by one, never fear. You feel the 
necessity at once of clutching hold of the 
edge of your abominable post-box, as an 
awkward rider seizes hold of the pommel of 
his saddle. The neighbours shout out a long 
farewell, or look commiseratingly at you, as if 
you were going to be hanged; ruthless boys 
jaugh at your deplorable countenance ; and 
the postillions yell like mad. Thus you arrive 
at gates of the city, exhibit your pass- 
port—shame preventing you from getting out 
—submit probably to the last extortion you 
will suffer in this life ; and rush into the open 
plain. 

Now the three postillions begin to show 
themselves in their true character. You 
have already had some ugly suspicions. They 
are not postillions. They are demons. They 
are carrying you away soul and body to 
their great master. As soon as they have 
the wide horizon of plain and forest around 
them, they begin to scream with delight, 
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|and to exhibit their infernal joy under a 


false pretence of singing. The first in rank 
sets up a discordant rhythmical howl, some- 
times as gay as the psalms on a witch's 
sabbath, sometimes as dreary as the shrieks 
of ghosts disturbed in their midnight evolu- 
tions. Then the others join in in chorus, 
and you would assuredly stop your ears if 
your hands were not fully employed in holding 
on. Meanwhile, these wretches accompany 
their screams with the most furious gesticula- 
tions, wriggling their bodies into all manner 
of postures, leaning now this way, now that, 
lashing furiously the herd of wild animals 
that is bounding under them; and giving, 
indeed, every additional proof that is necessary 
of their supernatural character. 

Once you have set out, you feel yourself 
reduced to a most miserable state of insignifi- 
cance. You are utterly forgotten. The 
surijions think of nothing but their songs 
and their horses. They have not even a 
glance to spare for the karoutchor. On 
they go, whether there be a road or not, 
caring only to swallow so many miles in the 
least possible space of time. The tracks in 
the African deserts are often marked by the 
bones of camels that have fallen under their 
burdens ; those in Wallachia are marked by 
the bones of mad men who have undertaken 
to travel post. But the surijion cares not 
for—notices not—these lugubrious mementoes 
of former journeys. He skips lightly over 
them all. vines, torrents, ditches, patches 
of brushwood, are dashed through with rail- 
road rapidity. The horses seem to take 
delight in this infernal race. They too forget 
that they have anything at their heels, and 


| struggle desperately which shall be foremost. 
whirl you to the infernal regions, will crack | 


A steeple chase is nothing to it. If you are 
a very bold man the excitement keeps you up 
for half an hour; but then alarm rushes into 
your soul. Not one of the postillions deigns 
to turn his head. He is not there for con- 
versation. He has nothing to say to you. 
As to stopping, or going slower, or not 
going quicker, the idea is absurd. At 
length in all probability a wheel breaks, the 
trough falls over, and the traveller is shot 
off into some deep hole, with a broken 
leg or collar-bone, and is thankful that 
he is not quite killed. Still on goes the 
karoutchor rendered lighter by this slight 
accident, and it is only on reaching the next 
relay, that the surijions turn round and 
perceive that they have lost a wheel and 
their passenger. Peace be to his manes—his 
fare is paid. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Moldo- 
Wallachia being the absence of cities, travelling 
is not very prevalent among the people. It 
is true that each principality possesses nomi- 
nally a capital, and that Bucharest and Jassy 
contain a considerable agglomeration of in- 
habitants. Both these places, however, though 
they exhibit some tendencies to civilisation— 
though they put on fragments of French 
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costume as the savages put on the inex-| 
pressibles of Captain Cook—are little better | 


even now than vast villages. The true life 


of the Danubian provinces is in the country | 
—in the plains that stretch from the banks | 


of the Danube towards the Krappacks and 
Dneister—out amidst the fields, where grew, 


probably, the corn which made the bread | 
we, sitting here at breakfast in London, have | 


this day eaten—out into the forests that 
furnish the wood with which Constantinople 
is built—out into the districts where men 
live like moles in the earth, and where you 
may ride over the roofs of a village without 
suspecting its existence, unless your horse 
stumble into a chimney hole. 

If Moldo-Wallachia possessed a proper 
government, and were insured against the 
dangers of conquest, it would probably pro- 
duce ten times the amount of grain it now 
produces. The cultivated fields, so far from 
succeeding one another in unbroken succession, 
are loosely scattered over the country, and 
divided by patches of forest and waste land, 
and sometimes by vast extent of marsh. They 
are allowed to lie fallow every other year 
from the want of a proper system of manuring. 
The seed time is generally in autumn ; but if 
ashort crop is feared, an inferior quality of 
grain is sown in other lands in the spring. 
Six oxen drag a heavy plough, which makes a 
deep furrow. Every year, as in a new coun- 
try, virgin tracts are brought under culti- 
vation to replace others, which have been 
wilfully abandoned, or have been ruined by 
violent inundations of the Danube, or its 
tributary torrents. These newly conquered 
fields are first planted with cabbages, which 
| grow to an enormous size, and are supposed 
to exhaust certain salts, which would be 
| injurious to the production of wheat, of barley, 
| of maize, of peas, of beans, of lentils, and 
other grain and pulse. Maize was first 
introduced into these countries in the last 


century, and yields prodigious returns, 

The Danubian provinces are familiar to the 
Englishman chiefly as corn-growing countries ; 
but we must repeat, in order to leave a cor- 
rect impression, that great portions of them 


are still clothed in primeval forest. Patriots, 
taking this fact to be a sign of barbarism, 
insist that the wood-lands are every day 
giving way to cultivation, and pride them- 
selves on the fact ; but a grave Italian writer, 
who seems to fear that some day the world 
will be in want of fuel, deplores this cireum- 
stance, and attributes it to what he considers 
an extravagant, absurd, and almost impious 
use of good things granted by Providence, 
namely, the custom of paving a few of the 
principal streets, or rather kennels, of Jassy 
and Bucharest with wood. The worthy man, 
however, might have spared himself the 
anxiety which this hideous waste appears to 
have created in his mind. There is no dan- 
ger that Moldo-Wallachia will soon be dis- 
forested, and the sentimental, perhaps, will 
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rejoice in this fact, when they know that the 
vast seas of foliage which form the horizon of 
the plains and roll over the mountains are 
inhabited by prodigious colonies of nightin- 
gales. In no place in the world are there 
found so many of these delightful songsters 
/as in Wallachia. In the months of May and 
June it is considered to be one of the greatest 
enjoyments that man can taste, to go out by 
moonlight and listen to the concert of nightin- 
gales, swelling full and melodious above the 
rustling of the leaves, and the rattling of 
small water-courses. Benighted travellers 
often stop their waggons by the side of some 
forest-lake that spreads over half a glade, 
on purpose to listen to this marvellous 
music, and then after having feasted their 
ears for awhile, give the order to march, 
upon which, amid the clacking of whips, the 
shouts of the drivers, and the creaking of 
the wheels, all those sweet sounds are stifled, 
and you are brought back as it were from 
fairy-land to the country of Boyards, serfs, 
and gipsies.» 

Let us suppose the reader to be wending his 
way according to this primitive style, through 
one of the vast plains that stretch westward 
from the Dimbowitza. If it be summer there 
is little danger, even after midnight, from the 
wolves; and the bears remain up amidst the 
krappacks, You may, therefore, jolt along in 
safety, unless you happen to deviate into a 
morass, or upset into one of the crevices, which 
so frequently occur. It is pleasant to travel 
by night on account of the great comparative 
coolness of that time ; but nothing can exceed 
the delight of moving leisurely along in the 
early hours of the morning, when the air is 
full of grey light, and the skies are covered 
by flights of birds on the look out for a break- 
fast ; when bustards go rustling through the 
underwood, when partridges start up from the 
dewy grass and take semicircular flights to 
get out of the way of the intruders, and when 
awkward storks are seen perched upon boughs 
watching for serpents and other reptiles to 
take home to their young. The sunrise in 
those districts is wonderfully fine, clear, and 
red. Once the winter season passed the 
weather is balmy and agreeable, except in the 
afternoon, when the fierce heat shrivels the 
vegetation, and causes the traveller to droop. 
This is why the dark hours, or those which 
usher in the day, are preferred for travelling; 
and if you are out in the _— at that time, 
you are sure to hear the discordant creaking 
of wheels approaching or receding in different 
directions, just as in the enchanted forest to 
which Don Quixote was taken by the hu- 
morous (and not very amiable) hospitality of 
his ducal hosts. 

The approach to a Wallachian village in 
these wild regions is remarkable. On emerging 
perhaps from a sombre wood, along the skirts 
of which hang white patches of morning mist, 
you dimly see signs of cultivation, fields of 
|maize or wheat and beds of cucumbers and 
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cabbages. So you begin to have thoughts of 
eggs and poultry, and leap out of your slow- 
moving waggon and push on, expecting, if 

ou are quite a novice, to descry comfortable 
Daler cottages, and it may be the steeple of 
a village church. Whilst you are gazing ahead 
in this vain expectation, a slight breeze wafts 
a strong odour of smoke around you, and look- 
ing attentively you see a few blue ringlets 
coming up from the ground just in front. 
Presently some slight elevations may be dis- 
tinguished, scattered over what appears to you 
a patch of rough grass land, and now and then 
a wild-looking figure rises mysteriously, flits 
along a little way, and then drops into the 
earth. These are Moldo-Wallachians making 
their morning calls. You have stumbled upon 
a village or rather upon a human warren. 
The houses are mere holes dug in the ground, 
with a roof composed of long poles, which are 
covered with earth and thatched with the 
grass that naturally grows. This style of 
living was adopted by the people of these 
unfortunate countries for the sake of con- 
cealment from the marauders, to whose in- 
roads they have always been subject on every 
side. 

The villages are dug as far as possible from 
any line of route ordinarily used. They rarely 
contain more than a few hundred inhabitants, 
and are subject to a tax, the amount of which 
is fixed according to the supposed number of 
the houses. For example, a village set down 
as containing a hundred dwelling places, has 
to pay four hundred piastres, The Ispravnick, 
or governor of the district, receives a list of 
villages from the treasury, with the sum re- 
quired from each affixed, and sends an agent 
to inform the people of their liabilities, It 
often happens that a village is set down as 
containing more or less houses than it really 
does. If there is a greater number, that is to 
say, if the estimate of the treasury is under 
the mark, the peasants collect in a public 
meeting to discuss in what proportion each is 
to benefit by the mistake. At these meetings 
they shout, quarrel, and even fight. But 
though wounds and death sometimes occur, 
nothing ever transpires before the tribunals. 
It is a family quarrel in which no stranger 
interferes. When matters are settled the head 
man of the village collects the various items 
of the tax, and carries the sum to the agent, 
who has no call to meddle otherwise in the 
matter. But if, as often happens, the village 
contains fewer houses than are set down, the 
peasants collect and’ nominate a deputation 
entrusted with the duty of representing the 
overcharge in the proper quarter. If they 
cannot obtain redress they often abandon 
their houses or holes, and separate and pass 
into neighbouring parishes and districts, leav- 
ing their old dwelling places entirely deserted. 
After a little time, of course, taxation pursues 
them in their new retreat. In this way the 
population remains unsettled, and we never 
meet with what in other countries would be 
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‘called rising towns. It is calculated that in 
the two principalities there are about five 
thousand boroughs and villages, most of them 
| of the character we have just described. How- 
jever, on the mountains, the houses are above 
ground, and are not disagreeable in appear- 
ance or uncomfortable to live in. Near most 
| villages may be seen long granaries, if they 
|may so be called, of peculiar construction, 
They are often about three hundred feet in 
jlength, six feet high, and three or four feet 
wide, and are made of open trellis work. In 
them the maize is thrown, and being dried by 
the wind is preserved, when necessary, for 
;several years. It is, on this account, that the 


cargoes of maize from Galatz are seldom or 
never injured on the passage, whilst those 
from Egypt and other places, being shipped 
whilst yet half-dried, often corrupt on the 
way. 
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Quid nunc? “ What now?” or, “ What's 
the news ?” is a question that can be answered 
more readily by the multitude in provincial 
towns than in the Metropolis. About two 
years ago we called attention to the fact 
that London was in one respect left behind 
by Liverpool and other towns :—we had 
no Penny News Rooms. Attempts, more or 
less vigorous, to supply that want, have since 
been made in divers quarters of the town, 
and they appear to have succeeded more 
or less according to the greater or less de- 
gree of vigour that has been thrown into 
their management. The harvest gathered 
by euch speculator seems to have been 
pretty well proportioned to the capital and 
labour spent. External signs of prosperity 
are, to be sure, very delusive. Yet, setting 
up our opinion only upon them (having 
watched the growth of London Penny News 
Rooms—still infant phenomena not able, it 
would seem, to run alone), we are able to 
report of them that they are growing in 
health and strength. 

The first attempt towards the supply of 
penny news was made, in an unpretending 
way by some newsvendor, who announced 
in his window that the papers might be 
read for a penny on his premises. Having 
the raw article passing through his hands 
in the way of business, it became easy for 
him to establish a reading-room in his back 
parlour, if he did not believe that the practice 
tended to reduce the number of newspaper 
buyers, and so damage his trade. Very few 
such attempts were made. We know at this 
date only of two. They are impromptus dif- 
fering from the reading-rooms planned with 
deliberation as improvisation differs from 
poetry. The first Penny News Room, more de- 
liberately established, is situated in Cheupside. 
So far as the system is concerned, it is not a fair 
experiment, inasmuch as it probably was not 
‘established with a view to the profit that would 
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be extracted from itself alone. It is subsidiary 
to an eating-house and tavern, It is not on that 
account the worse conducted, and no one who 
visits it is made to feel that he is bound to 
supply body and mind together. The dignity 
and independence of the entrance penny are in 
no degreeimpaired. It admits to a perusal of 
all the daily morning and evening papers 
properly arranged on stands, and to the file 
of back numbers both of them and of the 


leading weekly journals for the last six} 


months. The weekly papers-are on stands in a 
second room, a story Signer. There is also a 
very good representation of the provincial 
press. There are scarcely any foreign papers, 
and the quarterly reviews and monthly maga- 
zines may indeed be kept, but they must be 
asked for especially. The rooms are very well 
conducted, and we have always found them 
crowded on the first floor with readers of the 
day’s news; respectable, determined, active 
quidnunes, bent upon ascertaining how the 
world wags in the least possible time,and being 
off again about their daily business. These 
liberally established News Rooms are, in fact, 
a variation upon the ordinary dining-room, in 
which a moderate supply of newspapers is 
orovided for the satisfaction of the diners. 
Tn those you dined and had the oppor- 
tunity of looking at the papers; in these 
you look at the papers, and, if you please, 
can dine. 

I am not quite sure whether the second 


Penny News Room was not the one established | 
in Holborn or Oxford Street by a teacher of| 


languages, who has always a class in course 
of being formed on very cheap terms ; and 


who has also a penny-a-volume library of'| 
and other | 


cheaply printed French novels 
works. ‘The chamber used is the front room 
on the first floor, unusually domestic in its 
proportions and in furniture. It is carpeted, 
and, in winter, there was always a good 
fire burning in an open parlour grate, under 
the cover of a domestic mantel-piece. The 
penny taker sits at a small table near the 
door. There is a low table in the middle 
of the room, and there are about a dozen, 
more or less, cane-bottomed chairs sprinkled 
about. The French books occupy a series 
of shelves on one wall; and, as a gentle 
hint to the news-readers that they are not 
to help themselves to these books, a cordon, 
is drawn across the room, isolating a little 
sanctum sanctorum, in which the philologist 
and his staff rule over the penny-a-volume 
library. The table is supplied with a number 
of daily newspapers, and a selection of weekly 
journals, There are also one or two French 
newspapers ; of monthlies and quarterlies the 
supply is scanty and uncertain. About this 
room there are rarely so many as a dozen 
quiet persons quietly seated, quietly reading. 
They are evidently not City men, They are in 
no hurry. They are only interested in Russia 
and Turkey, and in the Cab Question, like 
ordinary news-readers, and not in the Capel 
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Court or Lombard Street sense. They prefer 
that News Room to more prosperous establish- 
ments (one of which stands nearly opposite), 
although it contains fewer papers, because it 
contains also fewer men. They simply wish 
to look over the day’s news in peace ; to 
read about the world in a snug nook with- 
drawn from all its bustle. The philologist 
exactly caters for their wants. 

There is another quiet, but somewhat more 
business-like News establishment in the 
Strand apparently under the auspices, of a 
photographer, whose frame is hung out at 
the door. It occupies two rooms on the first- 
floor and includes not only the Penny News 
|Room, but other desirable accommodations 
|for the public. A letter may be written 
| there, pen and ink, paper and envelope being 
ifurnished for a penny. Letters may be 
|addressed there and are taken and delivered 
| to the enquirer at the charge of a halfpenny : 
|for some such charge use may be made of 

a washing-room. 

That the public is really disposed to support 
{a Penny News Room when a man is found 
| who throws his mind into its management, 
| has been proved, in the case of an establish- 
|ment in Oxford Street, which appeared to 
|be under the management of a stationer 
|in a small way of business ; or some one who 
| had superadded stationery to his news trade, 
I entered his shop door, and found the pro- 
| prietor boxed up in a little place measuring 
four feet by three, more or less. Out of that 
four feet by three shop a sort of wicket gate 
gives admission to the News Room—a place 
scarcely equal in size to the rooms of the 
photographer or the philologist: and yet 
much more abundantly supplied. How so 
much paper and print could be spread open 
in such a space was amarvel, There were 
six morning newspapers (two copies of the 
Times), three evening papers, thirty-two 
weekly journals and newspapers, about 
the same number of country newspapers, 
twelve Irish and Scotch papers, twelve 
foreign newspapers, and sixteen monthly and 
quarterly publications. Every number of all 
of these was supplied on the day of publica- 
tion ; and there was such an embarrassment 
of riches that one was nearly smothered in 
paper. The readers sat or stood or screwed 
themselves up as they might ; they knocked 
each other’s heads, and trod on each other’s 
toes, and jolted each other’s elbows, from 
sheer want of space ; and, when the gas was 
lighted and the room filled with evening 
readers, (there was always an escape of gas 
flavouring the air) oh, the temperature ! 
There was a degree of discipline—probably 
connected in some degree with that paucity 
of space—quite rigorous, The daily papers 
were framed up against the wall, the weeklies 
and provincials were placed on two tables, 
the Irish and Scotch were poked into a little 
corner, the pamphlets and miscellanies were 
placed in portfolios, while the mounthlies and 
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quarterlies were boarded—not technically but 
literally ; for each was strung to a wooden 
board, from which the reader was requested 
in no wise to remove it. Regular visitors 
were accustomed to observe a constant 
work of improvement going on in those 
rooms. The number of periodicals and papers 
increased—from French and German journals 
we got on to Spanish—new means of estab- 
lishing order and providing a place for every- 
thing (so that any journal might at once 
be found) were always being brought into 
play. The conductor of that room never 
was satisfied that he had brought it to 
perfection. It filled well, and attracted 
many foreigners. At the little wicket the 
foreigner was courteously told in French, 
Ttalian, or German that he had to pay a 
penny on entrance. 

Suddenly one day this well-ordered room 


fell into confusion. Although it had given no | 


previous signs of decline or fall, it was mani- 
festly suffering the throes of dissolution. 
Presently it died out. But it died in Oxford 
Street only to be resuscitated in Holborn, in 
a spacious and well-appointed saloon behind 
a tailor’s shop. The shop in Oxford Street 
became devoted to pure stationery, and a dash 
of the tailoring business was thrown into the 
News Room for a change. Whether we are to 
regard the tailor as the grand promoter of the 
undertaking, or the lessee of the premises who 


reserves a privilege of advertising himself! 
freely among the news-readers, we do not | 
We are not bound to acknow-| 
|of French, English, German, Italian, Dutch, 
nection existing between penny news and) 


know. 
ledge any impertinent suggestion of a con- 


guinea trousers. The News Rooms behind 
the tailor’s shop are large, commodious, and 
well supplied. The grand step made by the old 
News Room in the course of its resuscitation 
was the introduction of the practice of filing a 
large number of the journals, both metropo- 
litan and provincial. 
success or capital is necessary before the pro- 
rietor of a News Room can file the journals 
he receives instead of selling them. <A body 
of filed papers will, however, be found in the 
end to form the most substantial basis of 
profit for any establishment of this kind. It 
should be a place supplied with ample means 
of reference as well as of daily current in- 
formation. So far, therefore, the resuscitated 
News Room is improved. It is improved also 
in breadth of house-room. The papers, British 
and foreign, are also, we believe, not less 
liberally supplied than under the old régime. 
With more space, however, has come less 
scrupulous attention to the necessity of neat- 
ness and order, and a busy visitor may by 
chance waste ten minutes in the endeavour to 
find any particular journal that he may wish 
to see among the confused mass of papers on 
the table. We are certain, however, that if 
the business has not changed hands, this 
objection will soon vanish. 
In all these rooms, except perhaps the 
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smallest, there are provided Directories, 
Court Guides, Railway Guides, maps of Lon- 
don, Law Lists, and other books of common 
reference. In the case of such books, it is 
convenient for every one to know where they 
can at any time be seen. In most of the 
rooms—we have already instanced one— 
letters are taken in for strangers or sub- 
scribers. In all of them letters can be written, 
There should be also, as in the Strand esta- 
blishment, lavatories and other accommoda- 
tion for the pedestrian in London streets, 


There are half a dozen little wants, the 
ministering to which can very fairly be made 
wat of the machinery of the Penny News 


om. 

Penny News Rooms prosper very well in 
our northern towns, and there is no reason 
why they should not abound in London, 
Peele’s Coffee-house in Fleet Street, Deacon’s 
in Walbrook, and the Chapter Coffee-house, 
have become famous as coffee-houses for the 
files of papers that they keep. They have 
supplied admirably in their way, but still 
inadequately, a part of the great want which 
is now forcing the Penny News Rooms into 
existence. When we first broached the sub- 
ject, we referred to the example more espe- 
cially of Paris; and any reader who refers 
to what we then said,* will find that we 
have hitherto been by no means too bold 
in our ventures. While we are timidly 
grafting news upon philology, photography, 
or tailoring, in Paris the Salons de lecture 
exist of the highest character. Abundance 


Spanish, and American newspapers ; reviews, 
magazines, and other periodicals; globes, 
atlases, and maps ; a handsomely-bound col- 


| lection of classical and popular literature ; 


spacious windows letting in a flood of light 
by day, and shaded and chastened gas-lights 
for use in the evening ; embossed maps on 
the walls and writing conveniences on the 
tables ; green velvet sofas and divans ; large 
mirrors and elegant decorations—all available 
at a charge of four sous or twopence per 
day. As we then also stated, there are no 
less than four hundred of these reading- 
rooms in Paris ; and if the reader should feel 
no desire for the luxuries of velvet and 
mirrors, he could find abundance of establish- 
ments to which the rate of admission is two 
sous or one penny. 

Heartily wishing prosperity to those who 
have established, or may hereafter establish, 
well-conducted Penny News Rooms, we turn 
now to an allied subject of still greater interest 
and importance. An attempt is being made 
in Westminster to set on foot, under the 
shadow of the Abbey, Reading and Refresh- 
ment Rooms for working people. Penny 
News Rooms are frequented by all classes; 
but chiefly by those who are comparatively 
well to do. The introduction of refreshments 


* Household Words, Vol. iii. p. 81. 
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into them would defeat their purpose and 
destroy their character. The Reading and 
Refreshment Rooms for working people are 
designed to supply in the best possible way 
the particular wants of a class. The first 
room of the kind ever opened is in Edinburgh, 
where it was established about a year ago. 
There are now in that city several others. 
They are opened at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and provide at that hour coffee or 
comfortable breakfasts for many a man who 
used to commence work with a glass of 
whisky. Thousands of working men, 
wanting refreshment, go to a public-house 
because they scarcely know what else to do. 
To take the case of Westminster—in which 
district it is proposed that the first London 
rooms of this kind shall be established—there 
are in the neighbourhood of the Abbey great 
numbers of work-people employed upon the 
new Victoria Street, many of whom come 
from a distance and are compelled either to 
bring food with them and eat it in the — 
air, or to retire into the public-houses. Two 
large public-houses have been in fact created 
for their use. Why not create something more 
desirable? Every one who is acquainted with 
that strange and ever widening London 
boundary of bricks and mortar, among which 
workmen are for ever stirring, and out of 
which houses are for ever rising, knows how 
the public-houses are built out in the fields 
at regular distances, in anticipation of the 
workpeople who presently will swarm about 
them. Why not set on foot the practice of 
providing in a better way for the comfort of 
respectable and steady workmen, who accept 
now unwillingly the tap-room as a neces- 
sary but most undesirable kind of accommo- 
dation ? 

The Reading and Refreshment Rooms 
for working people, which it is thought 
desirable to found in those and other localities, 
are by no means intended to diffuse teeto- 
talism. They should supply meals on any 
scale within the workman’s means; he will 
require generally roast or boiled meat for his 
dinner, and he will in most cases like a glass of 
beer, There is no reason why, with a few 
obviously reasonable precautions, anything 
that is comfortable within the limits of 
moderation should be denied. There are in 
London some few cheap lodging-houses for 
the work-people, in which they can get a 
good dinner, including beer, for sixpence, 
and a woman who has kept such a house 
for some years allows that she makes fifty 
per cent. on her whole outlay. Contenting 
themselves with a more reasonable return 
for their investments the founders of Refresh- 
ment and Reading Rooms for working men 
could easily provide at a cost within the 
means of every industrious man a place in 
which during the intervals of labour he could 
wash, if he pleased, eat and drink, and obtain 
rational intellectual amusement. 

We trust that the promoters of the scheme 
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at Westminster, and of all cheap News Rooms, 
will succeed in their good work, and stimulate 
to exertion many active imitators. 


A RUSSIAN STRANGER. 


Ay illustrious stranger made his appear- 
ance in London in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. He was not entirely unknown ; 
the jewellers, and the lapidaries, and the 
dealers in articles of verte had long appre- . 
ciated him, and by them he was recognized as 
a valuable acquaintance ; but to the world at 
large his very existence was scarcely known. 
When he made his first appearance in a 
polished _ oan jacket, the inquiry ran around 
—who is he; what is his name ; whence does 
he come ; and how does he make his jacket ? 
It was found that his name was Malachite ; 
that he belonged to a Russian family ; and 
that his jacket, like that of a harlequin, was 
a patchwork of pieces placed edge to edge. 
Still there were anxious queries put forth— 
What is malachite ? and we have reason to 
believe that among the millions who made 
their first acquaintance with this foreigner 
in the year named, there is a very notable 
per-centage who could not and cannot yet 
answer this question. And yet it deserves 
to be answered, as we may soon see. 

One very strange circumstance connected 
with malachite is, that it is not a stone ora 
marble of any kind; it has neither lime, nor 
clay, nor flint, nor sand in its composition— 
nothing which can be considered as a neces- 
sary or integrant part of stone or marble or 
alabaster. It is a salt. A sore puzzle this 
will be to those (and their name is legion) 
who recognise salt only as a condiment to be 
added in little crumbles to savoury mouthfuls ; 
but the learned chemists have a way of 
applying the term salt, which it is worth 
while to know. When an acid is combined 
with a metal, or the oxide of a metal, or an 
alkali, or an earth, the compound becomes a 
salt—the chemists say so, and therefore of 
course it must be so. Now the delicate white 
— substance which we can buy for 

aily use at three pounds for a penny, and 
which we should be perfectly willing to buy 
at a shilling a pound if we could not obtain it 
for less, is a salt because it is composed of 
muriatic acid and the alkali soda (or more 
strictly chlorine and sodium); and by the 
same token malachite is a salt because it 
consists of carbonic acid and oxide of copper. 
We need not carry our chemistry further 
than this ; suffice it to say that malachite is 
really and truly carbonate of copper. There 
may be, and are other forms of carbonate of 
copper ; but malachite is believed to acquire 
its remarkable and beautiful appearance by 
being formed in drops, a sedimentary deposit 
analogous to stalactite and stalagmite. It is 
supposed by Sir Roderick Murchison that the 
carbonate was once a liquid, and that it gra- 
dually solidified by slow dropping—just as is 
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the case at the petrifying dripping well near 
Knaresborough. Every mass of it seems to 
have been grouped round a centre, in more 
or less concentric layers; and according to 
the varying richness of the solution at differ- 
ent times, so do the concentric-layers exhibit 
a lighter and darker tint of green. A beau- 
tiful theory is this; for it explains not only 
the globular or rounded form of the masses, 
but also the rich play of green tints observa- 
ble in all specimens of malachite. 

It is a necessary consequence, or rather 
a necessary preliminary, that ores of copper 
should exist near the localities whence mala- 
chite is obtained ; for it is a solution of the 
carbonate of metal which produces the gem 
(if malachite may be a a gem, which it 
almost deserves to be). It is not disseminated 
in large masses, like a metallic ore; it seems 
rather to have trickled into clefts and cavi- 
ties, which determine its dimensions. Rarely 
can a piece be obtained weighing so much as 
twenty pounds. It is softer than marble, 
very much heavier, brilliant in its lustre, and 
almost silky in the delicate gleam of its green 
streaks ; yet these qualities are marred by 
the extreme difficulty of working it. Fragile 
and yet obstinate, it sorely tries the patience 
of the workman. A Russian, however, is 
accustomed to patience; and he has con- 
quered in his time more obstinate things than 
malachite, 

Another curious circumstance connected 
with malachite is, the extremely limited 
number of spots where it has been found. 
Siberia and Australia are nearly the only 
two which can be named. In Australia the 
discovery has been very recent; but in 
Siberia malachite has long been known. 
Until within a few years, the largest mass 
obtained weighed about a hundred poods (a 
pood equals thirty-six English pounds) ; it 
was obtained from the copper-mine of M. 
Tourchaninoff, at Goumecheff (oh! these 
Russian names), and is deposited in one of the 
National Museums. But this has been beaten 
into insignificance by a recent discovery, to 
which are due the magnificent specimens of 
malachite brought to England. The Messrs, 
Demidoff, of St. Petersburgh, are the owners 
of some copper mines in the Ural mountains ; 
and while the miners were in search of the 
metallic ore, they on one fortunate day 
lighted upon a mass of malachite, weighing 
not less than three thousand poods. The 
miners were able to detach this in one block, 
and they then met with another thousand 
poods weight, filling up clefts and crevices in 
the surrounding rock. What a treasure this ; 
considering that a fair specimen of malachite 
will bring fifteen shillings per English pound ! 
There is supposed to be a still larger deposit 
of malachite near the spot whence this mass 
was obtained: precious nuggets (albeit green) 
which may by and bye put money into the 
pockets of the proprietors. 

But like other treasures, malachite requires 
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the hand of man before it becomes practically 
valuable. The large masses crumble in the 
air, generally into pieces of two to four pounds 
weight ; and the question arises, how to work 
so very brittle a material. It is not altogether 
a new art; for museums and royal palaces, 
in many parts of Europe, contain specimens 
of inlaying or veneering with malachite. 
But when Messrs, Demidoff made their grand 
discovery, an incentive was given towards 
the adoption of larger mechanical appliances, 
They determined to establish a manufactory 
of their own at St. Petersburgh, which the 
placed under the care of M. Leopold Joffriand, 
who left no means untried to obtain a mastery 
over the material, and make it applicable to 
ornamental purposes. How he succeeded in 
his task, the malachite doors at the Crystal 
Palace testified ; and what difficulties he has 
had to surmount, the following details will 
show. 

In the first place, then, it must be borne in 
mind that the malachite is used, not in mass, 
but as a thin veneer. The piecesare cut by 
saws into veneers varying from a quarter toa 
twelfth ofan inch in thickness. To effect this 
the block is cemented upon a carriage which 
has a traversing motion along a, little rail- 
way; and the malachite is kept forcibly 
pressed against the edge of a vertical circular 
saw; fine sand and water are continually 
applied to the cut, until the slice of malachite 
is at length severed from the block, Thus is 
the block sliced away, not quite so quickl 
but much more carefully than the housewife’s 
quartern loaf. Where a curved surface is 
to be covered with malachite, the saws for 
cutting the veneer are bent to a correspond- 
ing curvature; and an extremely delicate 
and precarious process of cutting then 
ensues. 

The slices being cut, their junction into a 
uniform plane is the next point attended to, 
Here the most unwearied attention is called 
for. In every piece of malachite, the dark 
and light streaks of green form graceful 
curves, varying infinitely in appearance. Now, 
it would not satisfy an ‘artistic eye, to see 
pieces joined together edge to edge without 
any reference to varying tints of the surface ; 
there would be a mottled, confused, indefinite 
jumble of bits of curves and bits of tints. The 
workman, consequently, selects his pieces with 
especial reference to their streakings, and 
combines them edge to edge in such a way as 
to carry out somewhat like a principle of 
design—not stiff and formal, but just suffi- 
cient to satisfy the eye by a kind of intelligi- 
bility of arrangement. This is very difficult 
to accomplish, on account both of the small- 
ness of the pieces and the variation of their 
shape. Every little fragment has its edges 
cut by means of a copper wheel. For each 
joint there must be two or three little copper 
grinding wheels employed, one to gre the 
convexities or protuberances to one edge, and 
the other to impart the concavities or depres- 
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sions to the other edge. It is in these joinings 
that M. Joffriand has made the most marked 
improvements. Before the establishment of 
the manufactory at St. Petersburgh, all mala- 
chite veneering had straight edges to the 
separate pieces, and very little attention was 

id to the veins or markings ; but the 
curved joinings now afford many facilities 
for producing elegance and symmetry in 
marking. 

The fixing of these numberless little pieces 
upon the ground-work which is to support 
them is not so difficult an art as those which 
precede it ; but still it requires great care and 
attention. This ground-work or substratum 
may be stone or marble; but it is generally 
iron or copper. The malachite is cemented 
down piece by piece, each in its _- posi- 
tion. Small interstices are left here and 
there, which are afterwards filled up with 

reen breccia—plaster coloured with pow- 
Sed malachite, and speckled with minute 
fragments. When the whole is filled up, 
the surface is ground with sand, to bring 
it to a proper level; and after this it is 
polished. 

Those who remember (and few will forget) 
the gorgeous malachite productions in the 
Russian department at the Crystal Palace 
will be able to form some faint conception 
of the difficulties entailed in their execution. 
Every pound of malachite becomes reduced 
by weight to half a pound by the time it 
has reached the form of veneer, and fur- 
ther reduced to a quarter of a pound by 
the waste unavoidable in adjusting and fit- 
ting. The veneered surface thus assumes 
a value of about three guineas a pound; 
and as there are at least two pounds and a 
half to the square foot, this gives a value 
of seven or eight guineas for a square foot 
of malachite veneer, for material alone, irre- 
spective of the value of the labour bestowed 
upon it. 

Some of the churches in St. Petersburgh 
are gaid to have fluted columns of malachite, 
which present an exquisitely beautiful ap- 

earance; but nothing ever seen out of 

ussia has ever equalled the wonderful pro- 
ductions which were sent over to us in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one. There were 
transmissions of this remarkable material 
from a few other quarters. Thus, a Derby- 
shire firm, accustomed to works in gems and 
stones, prepared marble slabs with a surface 
of malachite; and a South Australian firm 
showed that the celebrated Burra Burra 
copper mines are capable of yielding fine 
malachite ; and a Prussian firm exhibited a 
beautiful silver casket with four tablets of 
malachite ; and some of the mining companies 
of Russia exhibited masses of the substance 
just as they had been obtained from their 
rocky bed. But all these sank into insig- 
nificance before the gorgeous productions of 
the Messrs. Demidoff. Who can forget the 
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square tables, and the chairs, and the tazza, 
and the vases, and the pedestals, and the 
clock, and above all, who can forget the 
doors? These doors, suitable for the folding- 
doors of a grand saloon, and measuring 
together about fourteen feet in height, by 
seven in width, were made of metal, covered 
with malachite veneer about a quarter of an 
inch in thickness—much thicker than is 
ordinarily used. The cement with which 
the veneer was fastened to the metal was. 
made with fragments of the malachite itself, 
so as to correspond with it in colour. It was 
stated by the Messrs. Demidoff that those 
two doors employed thirty men upwards 
of a year to fit, finish, and polish the mala- 
chite veneer! One feels almost inclined to 
ask whether, after all, they were worth so 
much labour; but this is a delicate poli- 
tico - economico - zsthetico-social question, 
which must not be hastily answered. The 
malachite productions altogether were valued 
at the large sum of eighteen thousand 
guineas. 

Such is this illustrious Russian stranger— 
malachite. When the name was scarcely 
known in England, there was another 
analogous substance well known to our 
jewellers and wearers of jewels—turquoise. It 
is curious to trace the points of resemblance 
between them. Both occur in small portions 
mostly rounded, imbedded in other rocks. 
Both owe their colour to copper. Both can 
with care be cut, and both receive an exquisite 
polish. The chief difference is, that while the 
one presents various tints of rich green, the 
other has a delicate blue or greenish blue 
colour. As the malachite admirers have, 
almost to this day, been much in doubt 
whether malachite ought to be considered a 
stone ; so was turquoise for many years a 
mystery ; it being a matter for speculation not 
only what it is, but whence it comes. Some 
persons thought that turquoise is a sort of 
fossil ivory tinged with copper ; while others 
stoutly maintained its claim to the rank of a 
true mineral, There appear, indeed, to be 
different kinds of turquoise, owing their blue 
colour more or less to the presence of a little 
copper ; and it is supposed that some of the 
specimens which contain phosphoric acid are 
bones or teeth of animals, mineralised by the 
effects of a turquoise solution. Be this as it 
may, the Turks and Persians are amazingly 
fond of turquoise ; they wear it as a gem in 
diadems and bracelets ; they employ it as an 
adornment for the hilts of swords and the 
handles of knives; and they value it as an 
amulet or talisman. It is near Nishapore, in 
Persia, that the true turquoise is chiefly 
found. It is generally attached in small 
pieces to porphyritic rock, at some depth 
below the surface of the ground ; but some- 
times it seems to have bubbled out from the 
rock in the form of little beads or pimples ; 
while, at other times, the blue turquoise matter 
pervades the fissures of the rock in the form ot 
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veins. It thus becomes evident that turquoise 
has either been at one time liquefied like 
malachite, or has been in a molten state by 
heat. ‘I'he mines belong to the Shah, and 
he farms them out to the villagers who dig 
for the turquoise. The produce is either sold 
to travelling merchants who come to the 
villages, or it is sent for sale to Meshed. The 
lapidaries in that city cut and polish the 
turquoise, and bring it into the various forms 
fitted for ornamental use ; and the gems thus 
made find their way, by means of the 
merchant caravans, to Herat, Candahar, 
Turkey, Bokhara, and other countries. Such 
at least used to be the case when Mr. Baillie 
Fraser travelled and wrote; but Persia is 
such an out-of-the-way place in these our 
railway days, that it is difficult to know 
what is doing there at present. We have 
Shylock’s authority that a turquoise, especially 
if given by Leah to a bachelor, is worth 
a “wilderness of monkeys;” but notwith- 
standing this indefinitely large valuation, 
turquoises are much less known in Europe 
than in the East. Whatever may be the 
analogies between the green Russian and the 
blue Persian, however, there is this difference 
—the malachite is used as a veneer, and the 
turquoise is not. 


TRUST AND NO TRUST. 


I merr my friend Claypaw once or twice 


in the year, commonly in Cheapside ; now 


and then at a friend’s house. When we meet 
he shakes hands with me in a formal friendly 
way, and looks round the corner of me for 
the bits of shirt that ought to be apparent at 
my elbows. They ought to be, but are not 
yet apparent ; and Claypaw is, I fear, dis- 
gusted at the slowness with which I proceed 
towards the verification of his prediction. 
For Claypaw is a practical man, a man who 
knows the world, and he has booked me for 
a fast coach on the road to ruin. I am all 
that he is not ; if he, therefore, dubs himself 
with justice practical, I must be fantastical. 
Nevertheless I feed, and clothe, and house 
myself, take care of Mrs, Green, and lay by 
some provision for the future. Missing, no 
doubt, many a pound, I hit upon a good deal 
of pleasure ; life is, indeed, much pleasanter 
to me than Claypaw finds it. Claypaw, 
sbould this meet your eye, you will know 
that it is the writing of your cousin Phineas 
Green, whose wife and seven children ought 
long since to have rubbed all the nap out of 
his coat; Green, the unpractical man, the 
theorist—and here he beards you. 

At the bottom of my wordly theorising lies 
—as you know, Claypaw—the firm belief 
that men and women are, in the main, good 
fellows ; and that beeause I happen never in 
my life to have seen A. B. (one of the eight 
hundred million the pleasure of whose 
acquaintance it has been unfortunately im- 
possible for me to make), I have no right to 
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set A. B. down as untrustworthy, fence about 
when I hold communication with A. B., or 
expect from A. B. any injury whatever, 
You, Claypaw, tell me that by this theory [ 
lay myself open to be cheated right and left, 
that I have been already seriously bitten 
onée or twice, and that I shall get a bite that 
will be fatal presently. I am at issue with 
you there, 

Of course I do not mean to propose that, im 
the present state of the world, men should 
let any large stake depend too lightly on the 
assumed credit of a stranger. Let it be 
granted that I should not think it theoretically 
proper to place the key of Mrs. Green's 
pantry in the hands of the aforesaid A. B, 
without receiving from some X. Y. Z. of 
known respectability assurance that A. B, 
also was worthy of respect. Such proper 
assurance could be sought in no distrustful 
spirit. In all smaller matters I am theo- 
retically disposed until I see reason to the 
contrary to take any man’s good will and 
honesty at once for granted. 

Again, I should say that I approve heartily 
of every business arrangement or strict habit 
of oversight, which makes it difficult for a 
dishonest action to escape discovery, because 
in that way temptations to crime are much 
lessened ; and though we may be in the main 
good folks, we are im grain also peccable, 
We ought not to trust one another with our 
eyes shut. Let us work cheerily; but let 
every man have sense enough to know when 
an undue advantage has been taken of his 
confidence. We need not bite and ring 
every coin we touch, and we may take to 
ourselves, now and then, a bad one un- 
suspiciously ; but we ought, nevertheless, as 
a rule, to know the look of a bad shilling. 
Let us deal so with men in worldly inter- 
course. 

Before I show you by examples, my dear 
cousin, how it is that I am not yet thread- 
bare, I must lay down as.an abstract principle 
another of my theories which you regard, I 
know, as a finger-post to shame. I attempt 
no mystifications, make no struggle to sur- 
round myself with false appearances, let every 
man know fairly and freely so much of my 
ways, means, or opinions, as it may profit 
him—not me—to be acquainted with, and 
take my chance. You tell me that, as I get 
no such candour in return (so, at least, you 
believe) I expose all my weak points to 
people prompt to take advantage of them, 
throw away my armour to fight men who 
come against me harnessed cap-a-pie. If you 
be right, Claypaw, and if I do (as I don’t) 
live in a state of daily battle among folks who 
have thrown truth aside, I think the fact 
must be that they have cast off their armour, 
not I mine. 

Those are my two main theories, practical 
friend. Iam for a path through bright light 
and free air, you for a burrow underground; 


I would be a lark ; you would be amole, 1 
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walk with my neighbour arm-in-arm as a|strengthening the virtues that are in us, I 
friend, you follow with an eye upon his pockets, | never then so much as dreamed. I said that 
As a man of business you reply that the mole|men kept their hearts locked up in their 
turns up and stores up many a treasure, but | cash-boxes, and called the search for gold a 
that the lark finds neither worms nor earthnuts | species of slavery, compared it to forced toil- 
in the empty sky. Also that I get no butter|ing in the mines. For then I was too youn 
for my parsnips from the soft words of my |to see what some have never yet aaa 
neighbour, while it is you only who know!that out of the active honest struggle, even 
how to get at his purse. It is for me to, for the gold we sneer at, ought to come the 
starve, for you to fatten, But you see, Clay-| health and freedom of the spirit; that the 
w, I do not. starve, mind so labouring and putting forth all its 
That brewery transaction. There, you|resources and its strength, is as the body 
think, you have me on the hip. Didn’t I go|that becomes athletic by good honest toil in 
and invest all my capital in partnership with | the free air; that the mind with few desires 
a stranger whom I took to be an honest man,'to carry it abroad is as the body locked in 
but who turned out to beascamp? Didn’t | jail, or growing cumbrous and unwholesome 
I get involved? Wasn't I forced to borrow ?|in the hermit’s cell. If money be loved, not 
Didn’t I narrowly escape bankruptcy ? Didn’t | for itself, but for its uses (truly they suffer 
L incur obligations that were for years adrag| who misuse it), I have begun now to think 
upon my after life; hadn’t I to eat bread} that it lies at the root not only of all com- 
for years wheh I was earning cake? And | merce, all civilisation, but that it gives rise 
wasn’t that enough to sicken me of putting |to nine-tenths of all the strong and active 
confidence in man ? Mr. Claypaw, to all your | virtue in the world, as truly as ever it can 
first questions, yes ; but to your last, emphati- | have been said to beget nine-tenths of all the 
cally no. That brewery transaction is the | vice. 
source of half my belief in the goodness of} Now, my dear cousin, I got these very 
humanity. theoretical opinions out of my unlucky 
When I was a young man and wrote poetry, | brewery transaction. I had sung about the 
my heart was shattered three several times | Hollow World, and the false tinsel that made 
—once by Polly Bacon, aged eleven—but| up the triumphs on its stage. Thereafter I 
her whom once [ loved the most, I soon forgot | made my debut in it and broke down. But I 
Thad loved at all. My ill-fated heart next | was not hissed. The little bark of my for- 
became an abandoned urn on account of|tunes after I had launched it was unfortu- 
Mary Louisa Johnson, who was too like a| nately boarded by a horn who hung out 
dream of Heaven to be merited by me, and | false colours; I was allured, plundered, taken 
went to a school at Tonbridge Wells, from | in tow for a short time, and cut adrift. But 
which she went to an aunt in Ireland for the | so adrift I found that the ships on the high 
holidays. My breast then thrilled before the | seas were not all pirate vessels, and that their 
look of Maria Susannah, but before I was| captains were not dead to the requirements 
nineteen years old Isang on account of her, | of a vessel in distress. 
in the spirit of a poet who in those days was} I know, my dear Claypaw, your distaste for 
a favourite of mine, metaphorical statements of all kinds. I beg, 
Pa ‘ ' therefore, to inform you plainly that I had 
Seng deny? say otity Settin, reason to feel the Hearts, with a capital H, of 
Remembrance never must awake: b . be : ao %, 
Oh! where is Lethe's fabled stream? usinessmen beating quite warmly,often under 
My foolish heart, be still, or break.” formal letters three lines lon that began 
. with “ Mr. Phineas Green, Sir,” and ended 
It would not be still, and it broke. Now| with “ obedient servants, Firm, Brothers, and 
while so many breakages were going on/Co.” I found that so long as any Firm, 
within me, I was not at all contented with | Brothers, and Co. felt satistied that Mr, 
the world. It was a great abstraction.) Phineas Green, Sir, was trying no experi- 
Something very hard and very cold. My|ments of tactics with them, they met truth 
soul began with an S for summer, the| with trust, candour with liberality and kind- 
world with a W for winter. They were op-|ness. Some there were who went selfishly 
posites. It never occurred to me that the|to work, but I found the world on the whole, 
world in which I sulked was a great universe | though I had such bad luck in it, warm to the 
of souls, bone. Though nobody would do my own 
How I despised money! The pelf for|work for me, and supply my purse out of 
which men sold themselves, the calf they} his own coffers, I expected that from none, 
worshipped, when was not even I a much| But I found reason to expect and did receive 
more proper calf for them to honour? That|from A.B, from C. D, from E. F., and 
men with money comforted their parents in| from a whole alphabet of strangers, a full 
old age, fed and instructed children ; that it|return for all frank trust that I was taught 
represented physical existence, and that the|to put in them, With very few exceptions, I 
struggle for it was ordained in Heaven as a| had only to believe men good and find them 
method of developing society, of widening|so. Cousin Claypaw, should the Bank of 
the human intellect, of testing, exercising! England ever break, and should you ever 
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tumble to the bottom of the hill that you are 
dilgently mounting with no help but your 
own staff, of course you will not sit lamenting 
at the bottom, but let me advise you not again 
to work your way up in proud silence. You 
may get on faster, but, believe me, the 
climbing is much pleasanter when cheerful 
talk beguiles the way, when you are ready to 
let anz fellow-traveller hold out a hand to 
help your efforts where the hill is steep, 
and not less ready to stand still and lend 
a pull yourself when it is wanted. You 
may get on faster with your iron pole, but 
it is my theory that you would get on 
better if you went in company with flesh, 
and blood, and bone. Your distrust may be 
very practical, my worldly doctrine may be 
very theoretical, but I abide by the belief 
that there are more hands in the worid ready 
to help a man than fists ready to knock him 
down. 

Now, my dear cousin, if my theory be 
worth a farthing, can you tell me why there 
should be any need for all the trouble that 
we take about what are called, very properly, 
appearances? If the appearance correspond 
to the reality, there will be no need to see 
about its manufacture. It would be waste 
study, indeed, to take thought of what we 
should do to make a globe seem io be round. 
If the appearance be at variance with truth, 
we make it to our hurt and damage ; always 
to the damage of our*comfort, often to the 


damage of our wordly prospects which, in such 
cases, can be looked after in no thoroughly 


straightforward way. You practical men 
think much about appearances, and may 
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He throws his whole social position just so 
much out of joint as to create petty discom- 
fort everywhere, and beget petty distrusts, 
Now this is all—as most people know—sheer 
nonsense, Nobody worth listening to will 
tell you that he regards his friends in any 
proportion whatever to the amount of brick- 
work and upholstery surrounding them, 
When I was first married to Matilda Jane 
I could have said, “My income makes it 
proper that I should assume a certain social 
status.” 

But there were the brewery debts. Very 
well. I made no secret of them, attempted 
no seemings, lived on a little, and maintained 
really a better and sounder social status among 
the very same friends that I should have ha 
dancing quadrilles, if I had thought that 
necessary, in a drawing-room. Between five 
and nine years ago my first three children, 
Matilda Maria, Phineas Ernest, and Victoria 
Regia, though I had then (but for the 
brewery) an ample income, went without 
nursemaids in their infancy. To save their 
mother’s arms, I carried them about con- 
stantly myself under a fire of eyes from 
London neighbours. It was an honest thing 
to do, and so I did not mind the look of it, 
Now the conventional principle in my neigh- 
bours and those people whom I met caused 
them at first to reflect that “it looked so to 
see a gentleman carrying a child in long- 
clothes down a public street.” Deeper than 
the conventions lay another feeling, which 
suggested that it was no very bad or queer | 
thing after all to see an infant in its father’s | 
arms ; and that the public, which is made up | 





get profit out of them: to me, as a theo-| wholly of fathers, mothers, and children, had 
retical man, they would be fatal. It is not | no reason to bescandalized. It wasnot. On 
the lark’s wish or interest to seem to be a|the contrary, [ found new friendships made | 
parrot. the faster, and old friendships made the firmer 
I know that a great deal of the struggle |for all such proofs of resolute adherence to 
for appearances—as, for example, the desire! my worldly theories. Paulina Matilda, our 
to live behind the largest possible brick | last child, lies now in the arms of a nurse- 
frontage, though one must rob a lodger to | maid, born to a house deficient in no reason- 
obtain the means of doing so—comes oftener | able comfort. 
of weakness than dishonesty. I know, also,| Are you now able to understand how it | 
that any man who is disposed to carry out |is that the world, my dear Claypaw, treats | 
my theories, will find it seen even from its|me as a friend, and why it is of no use for 
own point of view, the most complete mistake. | you to look round at my elbows? You may 
The world does not respect people for seeming | predict my ruin as a theorist ; nevertheless | 
what they are not—it generally finds out|my coat will remain whole, I think. Let us | 
sooner or later what they are. On the con- | shake hands, therefore, more warmly the next | 
trary, let any one of my sect of theorists defy | time we meet. | 
comment by showing himself undisguisedly | 
for what he is, and the poor cowards of 
appearance-makers will be the first to respect 
him for his courage, and to wish that they 
could be as bold themselves. Ike may go 
about with a true seeming of poverty, but he 
will find it less despised than the false seeming 
of wealth. A man who desires friends and 
neighbours in their intercourse with him as a/| Containing Numbers 154 to 179 (both inclusive), issued | 
matter of courtesy to take for granted that heowean, Meowh 6h and Anguet S7th, 698, 
he is what he is not, pitches a false key, strains} The preceding volumes of Household Words, and the 
the voices of his companions, and converts good-| volumes of the Household Narrative of Current Events, 


; he : > | for the Years 1850, 1851, and 1852, may be had of all 
nature itself into a daily system of pretences,! Booksellers. 
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